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NOXIOUS WEEDS. 
NUMBER TWO. 

Morisons cynoglossum —(Darlingion).—It_ is 
no uncommon thing to see the pants up to 
the middle of the slovenly farmer decorated 
with. Beggar’s Lice. .They are rightly so 
named, Where they are found plenty, other 
weeds will also be likely to abound, and 
the farmer will soon bea beggar. Our own 
pants have been lined with them when going 
through a little copse where they have had un- 
disputed sway for years, They always gave us 
& Very uneasy feeling, almost as if they were 
things of life, and we never could rest until they 
were all picked off. These, like,other burs, are 
carried all about the farm by the stock. Dar- 
lington says: “The slovenly farmer is apt to 
get a practical acquaintance with this obnoxious 
weed, 1n consequence of its racemes of bur-like 
fruit entangling the manes of his horses and 
the fleeces of his sheep.”? There are two dis- 
tinct weeds, both bur-like—in fact, one is a reg- 
ular little bur, and round; the other rather flat. 
Darlington calls the one Beggar’s Lice, the 
other Beggar’s Ticks. 

Smart Weed ( Polygonum incarnatum)—Annual. 
This weed is very common, and occupies alto- 
gether too much ground on almost every farm. 
It likes the richest of soil, and will flourish 
and rob the farm of just that plant food which 
ought to be brought to the roots of wheat, corn 
or potatoes. Darlington says of it: “A worth- 
less weed, as most of the species are; and it is, 
moreover, a highly acrid plant, sometimes 
causing obstinate ulcerative inflammation, when 
incautiously applied to the skin. The médical 
men of the middle ages highly extolled it for 
its remedial qualities, but it is not used at pres- 
ent.” Children going barefoot will sometimes 
run through a thick patch of it to clean their 
feet (after a rain or when the dew is gn); but, 
as above hinted, it proves a sore bath — and 
often the cause of the trouble is not even sus 
pected. 

The Thistle Fami’y (Cirsium).— There are 
quite too many varieties of thistle for the good 
of the farmer. There is the common, Scotch, 
tall, cotton, cursed, Canada and yellow thistles ; 
a very formidable array of names indeed, and 
a hard lot of weeds to keep under subjection, 





especially from this fact —that most of ther, 
if not all, bear winged seeds, which are carried 
about by every wind, Not only. are they an 
everlasting pest on the farm where they are 
allowed to obtain a foothold, but to all the 
neighborhood besides. They grow in places 
where it really does not seem.any, body’s buri- 
ness to extirpate them: along the common high- 
way—and especially on railroad tracks where 
these are not available for truck patches for our 
Irish fellow citizens, It cannot be Jong before 
some laws will be enacted, making it a peval 
offence to allow noxious weeds to go to seed, in 
private as well as public grounds, We have 
now, special reference to the Canada thistle and 
the Horse Nettle. The sooner such a law is 
passed the better it will be for the State. 

Yellow Dock ( Rumex britanica),—There is per- 
haps no other weed that seeds so profusely as 
yellow dock. Like all other noxious weeds, it 
appropriates every inch of ground you give it 
leave to. It sends its long and strong root deep 
into the soil, and it is seldom you can pull it up 
without breaking the root; the piece left in the 
soil will grow again, Where it abounds, no 
other good crop can flourish. To destroy it, it 
must be drawn or dug up by the roots entire ; 
frequent plowing will help to keep it down.— 
Although not so disagreeable as either bur or 
thistle, itis nevertheless an enemy that should 
not be tolerated on any farm. 

Fire Weed ( Erechthites hieracifolia).—To labor 
is, for the healthy man, a necessity—if he would 
enjoy life; if he would relish food, sleep and 
rest. How can aman rest unless he is tired? 
He that, would enjoy food must be hungry, Men 
will labor their whole life long, so that they 
may rest in the evening of their days; but, what 
is the result? As soon as their active life stops, 
they droop and die. Labor, then, is a gift from 
God, rather than a curse. That our labors, as 
farmers, are so hard, is greatly our own fault. 
Look at it! We break upa number of acres 
of virgin soil, on a prairie if you please. The 
grass and a few short-lived weeds are, subdued 
by once plowing the land; it is croas-plowed, 
and cultivated to wheat. Nota weed on the 


land—is that so? Just allow your land to lay still 
three or four weeks after harvest, and what is the 
result ? a splendid crop of Fire Weed! Darlington 
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says: “This plant is remarkable for its preva- 
lence in newly cleared grounds, especially in, 
and around, the spots where brush-wood has 
been burned; whence its common name—Fire 
Weed. It is acoarse, worthless weed, and often 
very abundant in new grounds; but it is not 
apt to be troublesome in cultivated fields.’ — 
Here, then, we have the hint —“ cultivate!” 
Speed the plow as soon as the harvest is home! 
This plant, when small, forms a little stool, 
which, if not completely inverted by the pro 
cess of plowing, will grow right along. We 
have seen it so abundant in a field of wheat-- 
which could not be cut when just mature, and 
which was afterwards beaten down by a storm 
—that it took complete possession ; grew right 
through the standing wheat, and hid it almost 
entirely from view. Having a strong, thick 
stalk, 1t made it very bard to bind and handle 
the wheat when finally cut; and this stalk, 
being broken by the thresher and very bitter. 
is not unfrequently carried to mi!l and ground 
into flour, and makes of the whole, of course, 
avery low and bad tasting article. Where 
does the first seed, in such a case as the above, 
come from ? 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LABOR vs. CAPITAL. 

Mr. Cueap Lazor (J. B.C): Your article 
on the wages’ question on the 2lst ult., to my 
thinking, shows that you are partially at least 
innocent of the laws of Political Economy— 
“That wages are regulated by supply and de- 
mand.” Bat, your eyes are no doubt open to 
the fact, that a market glutted with wheat, 
leesens its monetary value; and, vice versa. Yes, 
you can see wheat, that is your property ; al- 
though you are blind to labor, the workman’s 
property. Your cranial high wages’ pressure 
gives you the idea that, because you have Land 
and Capital, they must absorb all the profit, or 
at least, must have the lion’s share. Your 
caption is, that Labor, the poor man’s capital, 
is secondary to land and implements, placing 
human flesh below that of land, &. Totally 
ignoring a knowledge, well possessed by labor, 
that your Capi‘al is the accumulated profit of their 
toil and sweat of the harvest field. Justice and 
the innate feelings of manhood forbid that la- 
bor should create a Frankenstein (capital) to 
devour it. Shall the profits derived from my 
labor tend only to further enslave my children? 
Sir, your article is contradictory! You say, 
“that the profits are mainly paid away to 
the hired laborer’—that ‘there was nothing 
left [for profit] after the product of the soil 
was sold.” Mainly and nothing, are two terms 
that disagree. Your ‘‘ extended observation ” 
and declaration that other farmers aver that 
‘“‘money is lost: ”” Where should lose fall but 
upon profit? Not upon wages! 

“The same complaint comes also from IIli- 
nois, &,”’ 

Now, Mr. J. B.C., I too obeerve—but under 
different lights. I have no profit-mongering 
spectacles to begrim my vision. Yesterday, 
I was at a funeral—a worthy, non-labor- 
grinding farmer, was borne to the last resting 
place, to reap the golden harvest of the just.— 
Farmers were there, their wives, sons and daugh- 


ters; laborers, their wives, sons and daughters. 
were also there. The former dressed in silks 
and satins, and broadcloth; the latter in 10 
cent or 12} cent calico, and jeans at 40 cents. 
The former rode in fine carriages; the latter 
mainly rode on foot Shall I declare that I ob 
served (or fancy so) some litile of the China 
and Delf ware feeling; some little extra rustle of 
silk when calico neared ; some little of the Eu- 
ropean aristocratic curse of pride in gew-gaws. 
Logic would say that a county case is a State 
case, because the State is made up of counties ; 
but I-will only speak from observation in old 
Madison. Here land rents out at more than 
one-third produce, clear of expense. A low 
average will give fifteen bushele—or five bushels 
per acre rent. A low price—$l per bushel — 
will give $5 per year rent; deducting fencing 
and taxes leaves a large margin for interest upon 
cost of land: and, Mr. J. B. C., if you take off 
your coat and do your own work, a larger profit 
is realized, even with the high wages’ pressure 
at harvest time — for it is mainly at harvest 
time that heat and wages press. 

Sir, you presume to threaten with a flood of 
Chinese! Pray, think of the cost, and the 
shrinking of your darling capital! I will allow 
you three Johnnies; each will at least cost you 
$100 for transit; having paid $300 for your cake, 
how will Johnny repay your outlay in the har- 
vest month? Then, again, by the next time 
you need Johnny, he, too, will demand equal 
wages with his white brother. But, white bro- 
ther moves with the great Westward tide, to 
homes where each man shall “‘sit under his own 
vine and fruit tree,” none daring to make him 
afraid. No, no, Mr. J. B.C., Johnny will burn 
your fingers and seize all the gilded profit off 
of your gingerbread capital! You threaten 
with combination. I observe a twinkling of 
a combination and its effects near here. Three 
farmers send to St. Louis for negroes to escape 
the “high wages’ pressure:” nigger would not 
come; white men let the combinators’ wheat 
rot on the ground—a pretty cheap labor whistle, 
Mr. J. B.C.! An Irishman — glad to get 25 
cents per day in Ould Ireland — took 50 cents 
gladly upon first landing ; s1x months’ residence 
in free America, found him demanding higher 
wages than the native: ‘* For shure, didn’t he 
work all the harder?” &c. 

I well remember a fine English country far- 
mers’ room in 1858; sitting therein were some 
twenty well-to-do farmers, drinking brandy and 
water, or old ale, from silver tankards. They 
were discussing the labor question under a 
cloud of smoke from their “long clays.” Two 
dollars and a quarter was finally agreed should 
be the wages for cutting an acre of wheat during 
the harvest, to commence the next week. Men 
wanted $2.50, and held back a little; rain came, 
and by the end of a few days, many of these 
farmers, not even considering the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, were riding round to gather hands, 
even at $4 per acre. Mr. J. B. C. remember 
labor, too, can combine as well as capital ; and, 
as in the harvest case, capital must yield, or 
thaw out 

You also threaten to flood the market with 
Timothy. I think I see the quadruped glorving 
over the prospect of cheap fodder. No, no, Mr. 
J. B.C., you may as well lay down your pen, for 
it cannot break the law of supply and demand, 
even in the labor market; remember, too, that 
even now you are ‘‘mainly” dependent upon 
the glarious tide of Westward immigration for 
the edd of labor you receive. I will tell you one 





thing your articles, while un Jer the high wages’ 





pressure, may do—and that is, increase, or cre- 
ate, the ill feeling between employer and em- 
ployed: and, beware! or your high pressure 
bank may drive even $3.50 hands further West- 
ward, leaving J. B. C. to tag alone with reaper, 
sun aod wheat, and lost capital to give hima 
digestive nightmare! 

I trust this dose may relieve your cranium ; 
and 1 will promise, with the permission of Mr. 
Editor, in a future article to point out a reform 
more needed, where farmer and laborer can 
mutually work together, gaining a large margin 
of profit, even, J. B.C., more than his contem- 
plated reduction of about $10 from each hired 
hand during the harvest month; for that is the 
true sore place. The $3.50, &., does not run 
all the year round ; and it is wrong and cruel, I 
think, to stint the laborer who risks health— 
nay, even life, in the terrible heat of the barvest 
field! I, too, till my own soil, s0 am favorable 
to its interest. ANTI-PROFITMONGER. 

St. Jacobs, Iii. 


Crops in England. 

We clip the following from the Mo. Republican: 

We are permitted to make the following extract from 
a private letter dated Bristol, England, August 10th : 

“ Notwithstanding the fine weather for harvesting, 
prices of wheat have continued to advance—the in- 
crease being fully 5@/7d per cental—within the past 
week in the face of heavy arrivals: receipts fur the 
past five weeks being 834,683 qrs. against 297,102 qrs. 
in June. This seems to confirm the opinion expressed 
in my last that the crop in the country cannot possibly 
exceed an average crop, with a strong probability of 
being below an average. This opinion is based upon 
what information I can gather from papers and con- 
versation regarding the crops in France, Russia and 
England. Wheat cutting is pretty well over in the 
south of France, but complaints are increasing that 
the yield is less than was expected, from the appear- 
ance of the wheatin the field. Harvesting is now quite 
general in this section, and we shall soon know the 
result. The weather has been fair for the past few 
days, but now threatens showers. In any event, there 
is little doubt that England will draw on America 
largely for supplies. It is now too early to express 
an opinion as to prices. Some, who are well informed, 
do not expect any lower rates to prevail for some time 
to come, but with such heavy crops as are reported in 
America I see no reason for the maintenance of such 
prices after the new crop commendcees to move, 

The Financial Chronicle’s London letter of the 14th 
says: 

The wheat trade has been decidedly firm, but, at the 
same time, free from excitement. Millers have not 
operated, but an increase of speculation is apparent, 
and a rise of 2s to 3s per quarter bas taken place in 
prices since the close of last week. There is an inquiry 
fer good dry wheat, and should the present unsettled 
weather continue, the remnant of last year’s crop must 
become valuable, for it will be much wanted for mixing 
purposes. The weather this week has been of such a 
character as to preclude the possibility of the wheat 
crop being secured in good condition. In the south 
of England a large quantity of wheat has been cut 
this week, but the state of the weather forbids the next 
operation ofstacking. The days are almost alternately 
wet and fine—a condition of affairs which, should it 
last, will prove in the end disastrous to the crop of 
wheat. The pastures, however, are thriving under 
the treatment they are receiving, and grass and roots 
are daily becoming more abundant. There is the 
prospect of still larger supplies of meal in the approach- 
ing season, so that it may be safely said that what will 
be lost in one way will be gained in another. 

The following is a view taken by one of the leading 
agricultural papers respecting the harvest: 

The crop reports are more than usually uncertain, 
indefinite and unsatisfactory. It has been much more 
difficult than usual to speak confidently of our harvest 
prospects. A cold May and June made it impossible 
that we should have a good wheat crop; and from the 
clay soils, especially of our chief wheat-growing dis- 
tricts, the reports were very gloomy. During a few 
hot weeks in July the appearance of the grain crop 
generally, however, very greatly improved, but the 
cold and rain which have since befallen us have done 
harm. In hardly any year have we had so many re- 
turns sent in correction of the first report, which had 
been more favorable than subsequent examination 
could allow. On the whole, nearly half of our wheat 
returns state the crop to be oelow an average—less 
than half the returns report an average—and only one- 
tenth of our correspondents are able to state that the 
crop in their neighbourhood is over average. The 
wheat crop, then, we can hardly doubt, must be con- 
siderably below its usual productiveness. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
ODDS AND ENDS—No. 18. 

AGRICULTURAL Reminiscences. —I[ am not 
very old, and yet not very young, for our Gov- 
ernment was scarcely thirty years old when I 
was born. 
high prices—not of the luxuries, but of the 
necessaries of life. We then had few manufac- 
tories of any kind; our population was then 
but a handful, as compared to the present time; 
our territory, at least the setthd portion of it, 
was quite limited as compared to the present. 
That war gave us a President — and, indeed, 
what war have we ever had, that has not given 
usone or more? The Revolutionary war gave 
us our first one, and, but for an unfortunate duel, 
would probably have given us another. The 
war of 1812 gave us Gen. Jackson. An Indi- 
an war, in 1811, gave us Gen. Harrison, and the 
Mexican war gave us two—Gen. Pierce and 
Gen. Tayler, and another dist’ nguished General 
of that war was a candidate, but without suc- 
cess. The last war has given us one President 
already—and God only knows how many more 
we are to have as the fruit of that stupendous 
war, should not another occur during the pres- 
ent generation. Now, when in imagination | 
look over our vast country; its immense terri- 
tory; its forty millions of population ; the gi- 
gantic enterprises of the age; the facilities of 
travel.ng and intercommunication; its vast 
commerce; its numerous and great manufacto- 
ries, and its wonderfully vast agricultural pro- 
ductions—and compare this with the period of 
my birth—I can scarcely credit the fact, that 
such advances have been made within the life 
time of one poor mortal! The very thought 
itself seems to require an effort. I remember, 
when a very small boy, seeing men harvesting 
wheat with what were then called sickles, or 
reap-hooks. I thought it a beautiful sight— 
and so it was. A half-dozen neighbors, more 
or less, would unite their force (male and fe- 
male usually about equally divided), reap a 
neighbor’s field to-day and to-morrow another, 
and so on, until all was done. It wasa gala 
time! All fun and frolic while harvest lasted— 
everybody jovial and happy. The reapers would 
reap across the field (patch), then turn the 
sickle over their shoulder and bind back; and, 
when the field or patch was finished, all turn in 
and shock up. Harvest seldom lasted over one 
day at each place, and frequently not more than 
half a day ; though usually the whole day was 
spent at one place. But, what was harvest 
then? Who, at that time, ever dreamed of 
hundreds and thousands of acres io one field, 
or on one farm? But, soon after this, a great 
change took place in the mode of harvesting. 
Somebody—a Yankee of course—had invented 
the scythe and cradle; and, though there was 
much prejudice manifested at the innovation 
at firet, it soon came into general use. The 
wheat fields gradually grew larger and more of 
them ; the old sickle was finally cast aside and 
forgotten, except by a few old togies who would 
keep two or three on hand to reap around 
stumps and fence corners, though the cradles 
could do this quite well; but, the fact was, 
they did not like to give up the old sickle alto- 


I was born in atime of war and. 





getber. After awhile some other Yankee 
made another great invention—the threshing 
machine—not the thresher and separator of the 
present day, by any means; but a vast improve- 


ment on the old method of flails, and a nucleus. 


from which the present grand machine has 
grown. Now, the wheat fields had become 
much larger, and still were growing. This 
threshing machine.marks a grand epoch in the 
progress of wheat growing. The old-fashioned 
reap hook has been superseded ; the scythe and 
cradle is being to a great extent superseded, 
but will perhaps never be entirely so. The pres- 
ent reapers will doubtlessly be greatly improved, 
and may give place to new inventions—but the 
cylinder and concave with their iron teeth, of 
the old-fashioned thresher, wi!l not likely ever 
be dispensed with. The thresher is to the 
wheat growing interest, what the cotton-gin is 
to the cotton interest. Never could wheat grow- 
ing have reached its present extent without the 
aid of this invaluable machine. How few of 
the masses of our people, even among farmers 
themselves, ever think of how much of our 
prosperity is due to the threshing machine! 
But any one of the few now living, who spent as 
many long, hot days, and cold ones too, threshing 
with the old-fashioned flail, as the writer had 
to do in his youth, may be supposed to have a 
keen appreciation of its great merits. Tramp- 
ing out with horses was another method much 
resorted to, but attended with many objections. 
All hail, to the threshing machine! Power 
applied to the threshing machine is another 
question, and is doubtless susceptible of great 
improvement. The general method from the 
first to the present, has been, and still is, horse- 
power. But it is hard on horse-flesh, because 
they are compelled to move in so small a circle 
in the lever-power; and, aa tothe tread mill 
power, I consider that murder in the first degree. 
No horse of mine ever has, or ever shal! be con- 
demnedtoit. But, why should I dwell on these 
particuler features? Do we not live in a won- 
derful age of progress? Have we not made 
rapid advances in numberless ways? Truly, 
we live in an age of light and knowledge; many 
are running to aod fro, and knowledge is in- 
creasing ; science and the arts are marching 
onward with gigantic strides. The most subtle 
elements of nature are being brought into sub- 
jection to man, and harnessed to his car of 
progress. Fire and water are made to produce 
steam, and steam to drive all manner of ma- 
chinery for all manner of manufacturing pur- 
poses ; or, to drive our chariots across conti- 
nents; or our great ships, laden with the products 
of the soil or our manufactories, across the 
ocean, to all the different climes of the earth. 
Electricity is made to communicate our thoughts 
to each other, not only across continents, but 
even through old ocean’s depths. Fifty years 
ago, he would have been considered a mad- 
man, indeed, who would have predicted such 
things as are now considered commonplace. 
Considering the facilities of the present day 
for the education of youth, as compared to those 
of my youthful days, and if their responsibilities 
are greater in proportion —surely, great things 
are to be expected in the ensuing age. My 


youthful reader, you are now surrounded bya 
happy combination of circumstances, to which 
your foretathers were strangers ; it is your hap- 
py privilege now to make a wise improvement 
of them; it is yours now to choose, to be vir- 
tuous, become wise, good, great, and bappy in 
the thought and fact of being usetul to your age 
and race, and that you have lived to the great 
and noble purpose of your creation ; or, you 
may choose (but I bope you will not) a course 
of indifference to your great surroundings, idle- 
ness, dissipation and folly, that will lead you to 
astate of unhappiness, ruin and misery, to your- 
selt and friends, and a blight—a curse—to your 
age and race. May God help you to avoid the 
latter, and choose the former course! Trr! 
fam Pte ae 
LARGE FARMS, 
ENGLAND VS. UNITED STATES. 

Just for the sake of contrast, ard notin a 
spirit of braggadocio, we clip the following from 
an exchange. The wonder is not that England 
should bave no larger farm, but that she should 
have one so large in a country where land is 
very high, and we liked to have said scarce: 

“The largest farm in England consists of three 
thousand acres, and belongs to a man with the 
Yankee name of Samuel Jones. In its culti- 
vation he follows the “four course” system, the 
whole extent of the farm being divided into four 
great crops—750 acres of wheat, 750 to barley 
and oats, 750 to seeds, beans, peas, &c., and 750 
to roots. His live stock is valued as follows: 
Sheep, $35,000; horses, $15,000 ; bullocks, $12, 
000; pigs, $2,500. The oil cake and corn pur- 
chased annually amounts to $20,000, and arti- 
ficial fertilizers about $8,000. The entire cost 
of manure, in various forms used, annually 
costs about $15,000. Sheep are claimed as the 
most profitable stock he keeps, from which are 
realized about $20,000 a year. His income from 
the whole farm, though not stated, can be little 
less than $50,000 per annum.” 


Mr. J. T. Alexander’s farm in Illinois, as he 
bought it from Mr. M. L. Sullivant, contained 
23,500 acres— only 20,500 acres more than Mr. 
Jones’ in England. Since that time he has added 
3,000 acres, so that now the entire estate con- 
tains 26,500 acres. A pretty large garden spot 
take it all together. 

The Prairie Farmer, from which the following 
is taken publishes a plat of thefarm. We shall 
have to ask our readers to draw on their imag- 
ination for the same, while we give some ideas 
of the crops, and finish by giving a financial 
statement. We may be allowed this remark 
however: the Sullivants and Alexanders are 
not very numerous—we mean not men by their 
name, but men of their ability. You can find 
scores of men that can command a company or 








regiment ; yon may even find a score that can 
handle a brigade, less to command a division; 
and only once in a while, one to command an 
army: 

*\‘ne Crops or THe Faru.—By examining the 
plat, it will be seen that the cultivated land com- 
mences at the north side, and extends south six 
miles, one half mile in width; thence east five 
miles, one mile in width; thence north two miles, 
One mile in width. This plat embraces 6,400 
acres. about 400 of this is in wheat, 140 in oats, 
120 in rye, and 150 in Hungarian grass and 





various small patches of potatoes, &c., for the 
‘use of the farm ; with a few low places not suffi- 
| ciently drained for cultivation, leaving fully five 
, thousand acres of corn, which, with hardly an 
jexceptional acre, promises a good yield, say 
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fifty bushels per acre, which is fully up to the 
best of average years. Having rode about four- 
teen miles through this field from end to end, 
we speak of what we have hereseen. The other 
crops are good; wheat and rye in the stack, and 
oats nearly ripe. ; 
About 1,500 tons of tame hay are being put 
up, and it is expected that 1,500 bushels of Tim- 
othy seed will be saved to be used on the farm. 
Wit ir Pay?—We will figure a little and 
see: 
4,000 head of cattle costing $35 each, - 
Estimated expenses of the farm for labor, 
provisions, &c., - - - - - 
The cattle by the first of November will be 
in condition for sale, and it present prices 
are maintained should sell, or be worth 
at least, $70 per head, which would make 
5,000 acres of corn, at 50 bus peracre, would 
yield 250,000 bus:, which, if the present 
prices hold, would be worth more to sell 
at 50 cts. per bus than to feed, and after 
retaining 50,000 bushels for food, 200,000 
might be sold, bringing - - - 


$140,000 
$ 40,000 


$280,000 


$100,000 

Total, - - - - - . $560,000 
or a toargin of $200,000—to pay the interest on 
the investment and profit. 

This does not take into account any receipts 
from the wheat, hog, or hay crops of the farm, 
which would go far towards paying the interest 
on the investment. Who will say then that 
farming on a large scale does not pay? 

It is hardly to be supposed that all the oper- 
ations of the farm are carried on with the same 
neatness and order that can be pursued where 
things are on a small scale, and many operations 
seemed to be performed by main brute force, 
when by a little Yankee ingenuity, both time 
and expgnst might be saved. As a whole, how- 
ever, we doubt if any experiment in farming on 
so large a scale in the United States has ever 
proved so successful, as this one promises to be.” 





The Gamgee Meat Preserving Process. 

About a year ago we gave an account of some 
experiments that were being made in this city 
by Prof. John Gamgee, the well known English 
Veterinary Surgeon, for the preservation of fresh 
meat. Subsequent to this, specimens of poultry, 
mutton and other kinds ef meat, treated by this 
process, were sent to various parts of the United 
States forexamination. Inmany instances very 
favorable reports were given of the excellent 
condition of the meat so received, and many 
were sanguine that every variety of fish, flesh, 
fowl and fruit could be economically preserved 
by this process, both for transportation and for 
home consumption. A large proportion of the 
time of the winter meeting of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society was taken up in the dis- 
cussion of the merits of this invention; while 
high hopes were indulged in, that the problem 
had, at last, been solved of supplying the North 
and East, as well as European countries, with 
fresh meat from the great herds of Texas and 
South America at an almost nominal expense. 
Mr. Willard also in his addresses before various 
conventions of dairymen, called attention to 
this process as a means of preparing cheese to 
withstand the deteriorating influence of a sea 
voyage. In fact, in various ways, Prof. Gamgee 
succeeded in enlisting the attention and securing 
the influence of a large number of scientific men, 
as well as several members of the press, in favor 


of his process. 
For ourselves, we watched the progress of the 


experiments that were made in this city with a 
great deal of interest; we were hopeful, but at 
the same time, doubtful of success. We were 





confident that meat could not be preserved by 
this process as cheaply as was represented—that 
an ox could not be treated by this process for a 
dollar or asheep for adime. We knew that the 
apparatus required was expensive ; thatit needed 
skilled labor to operate it; and that it could, at 
best, be used economically only on a large scale. 
We noticed too that there,were many failures 
to preserve the meat even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. It was avery nice point 
to determine the length of time the meat should 
remain in the chamber of sulphurous acid gas. 

Now how was the condition of the meat that 
was pronounced perfectly cured? ‘To this we 
gave a goodly amount of attention. When the 
meat had been removed from the receiver but a 
short time and was cooked by broiling, there 
was little to distinguish it from meat that had 
recently been killed. But after the meat had 
been for some time exposed to the atmosphere 
and was cooked by baking or boiling, its flavor 
was quite different from that of ordinary fresh 
meat. It invariably had a sour taste, and if it 
was cooked with vegetables, the same acid flavor 
was found to be imparted to them. 

In making a scientific examination of the 
cause of this, we found it to be owing to the 
presence of sulphuricacid. On macerating por- 
tions of the muscle, bone and marrow, in water, 
we found sulphuric acid in each of them in very 
considerable quantities. ‘The cause of this was 
obvious. The sulphurous acid that had been 
used in the receiver for preserving the meat, 
had, on exposure to the atmosphere, taken on 
another equivalent of oxygen and become sul- 
phuric acid. This was as might have been ex- 
pected ; it was in fact the result that we suggested 
to Professor Gamgee as sure to take place.— 
There is not a sufficient quantity of alkalies in 
muscular tissues to neutralize the large amount 
of acid that is necessary for preserving the meat; 
and if there was a sufficient amount to do this, 


then there would be no preserving agent. In 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid it is found 
difficult to make oxygen unite with the sulphur- 
ous acid; but it is also found difficult to keep 
the acids that are capable of taking on more 
oxygen, from doing so if they are exposed to 
the atmosphere in limited quantities. Nature 
scarcely less ‘“‘abhors a vacuum” than it does a 
low form of oxydation. 

_ Practically, we believe from the best informa- 
tion we can gain, that the process has proved a 
failure. The last experiments were made in 
Texas, where it was expected to go into the pres- 
etvation of food by this process on an extensive 
scale; but it appears from papers from that State 
that nothing has resulted from the enterprise 
We understand that nearly $100,000 have been 
expended in the experiments in this country and 
England, and regret to state our convictions that 
the preservation of meat without the ure of salt, 
is an undiscovered art.—Prairie Farmer. 


WEATHER AND CROP REPORTS, 


From Howarp Country, Mo.—Col. N. J. Colman: 
I have recently become a subscriber to your valuable 
journal, the “Rural World.” My wife and self are 
very much pleased with it. I don’t know how we 
did, or could, get along without it. I take pleasure 
in informing you that the products of Old Howard 
County are all right this year. Wheat threshing has 
been the order of the day for the last month. The 
yield and quality of early-sown wheat is very good— 
while late is poor. We never harvested a better crop 
of oats than we did this year—also a fine crop of hay. 
As to corn, although our fields are matted with Fox- 
tail, Cockle Burs, Crab grass, &c., I never saw corn 





look better. Howard county never had a better pros- 
pect—we have plenty, and to spare, and would wel- 
come those of cur sister counties who covered us 
from the bleak winds of last winter, and who have 
failed this season to a great extent, mostly on ac- 
count of the continued rains and overflows in the 
months of June and July. Say, sister Chariton, 
come down, we are indebted to you! 

The tobacco crop is comparatively small—but is 
looking well. Potatoes never grew finer. We have 
apples in abundance—but few peaches. The weather 
has been for the last week extremely warm. N. B.C. 

Boonslick, Aug. 23d. 





Chimneys and Chimney-Shafts. 

There are a great many things connected with 
the position, formation and finish of chimneys, 
and it issurprising to think how very little study 
is given to a subject that so intimately concerns 
our home comfort as this does. The great ma- 
jority of chimneys are built either in the wrong 
place, are constructed on wrong principles, or 
rather, we may say, on no principle at all; and, 
finally, they are finished in such an uncouth 
manner, and with such an utter disregard of 
taste, that they are at once a discomfort, a source 
of danger, and a disgrace to all concerned. 

The chimney should always be placed with 
reference to doors and windows, where there is 
a draught or an opportunity of creating one.— 
How often do we see the fire-place in the same 
wall with the entrance-door, and that, too, where 
such a position was not an imperative necessity ! 
Such a plan is unquestionably bad, and surely 
brings discomfort with it. 

If it can be avoided, the chimney should never 
be located in an outside wall, for the coldness of 
the outside of the flues affects the temperature 
within and retards the ascent of the smoke.— 
Besides, the heat that should all be generated 
for the comfort of the house is in a great degree 
lost or dissipated, owing to the mal-position in 
question. Flues must be straight to be perfect 
conductors of smoke, although some builders 
are of opinion that a bend or slope is a positive 
advantage; as they suppose such a form offers 
an opposition to the downward tendency of the 
wind in the chimney, which is so apt to prevent 
the rising of the smoke. Now, the contrary is 
the fact; for the ascending smoke must meet 
with no obstruction, which it would be sure to 
find at a turn or slope, be it ever so gentle, and 
the descending wind, blocking this very turn 
would hinder the progress of the smoke, already 
more or less hindered by the divergence from 
its fair ascent. Itis owing to such impediments 
chiefly, that the ingenuity of inventors is taxed 
to provide caps, cowls, ventilators and so forth, 
to remedy the nuisance, which with a little fore- 
thought, might have been avoided at first. The 
height of the chimney is frequently a subject for 
consideration, especially in the event of neigh- 
boring buildings being higher than the proposed 
chimney. If such tall neighbors are very close 
to your chimney, it will be necessary to carry 
up the shafts to such a height as will free it 
from the malevolent influence of such a proxim- 
ity and give liberal egress to the smoke. But if 
there be sufficient space between your neighbors 
and yourself to permit the escape of the smoke, 
such extra building will not be required; in fact, 
it is in that/case only necessary to cover over 
the top of each flue and let off the smoke through 
four sufficient apertures. 

There are many contrivances for this purpose, 
all duly patented ; but, the principle being once 
understood, the brick-layer can construct just as 
serviceable a cap as any of them, and certainly 
one not liable to get ‘out of order. But, as this 
subject is one that commands a fair share of 
attention, we propose to treat separately and 
fully ot the window-cap at another time. The 
builder can not be too careful in the selection of 
his bricks for the chimneys; for the action of 
the weather without and of the heat witbia will 
soon tell upon his work, and leave his shafts 
honey-combed and dilapidated, if not dangerous. 
Chimneys should never be topped off with brick, 





for being only single, and having but a trifling 
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joint of mortar, which will inevitably grow 
friable, they too soon present a weather-beaten 
appearance. Always top off with stone three 
inches or more in thickness, and cut out aper- 
tures for the mouths of the flues. These capping- 
stones, if laid on firmly, built corbeling, and set 
in good cement, will not only make a lasting job, 
but, if justice be done to the design as well as to 
the execution, they form a very agreeble orna- 
ment.—-Manufacturer and Builder. 


FARMING AND HALF FARMING, 

We have known some people ambitious to 
make money, who would spare no labors to 
increase their income, and when they had se- 
cured it, would spend it to no purpose—waste 
it, get rid of it they scarcely knew how, and 
have nothing to show forit. They were good 
to make money, but could not keep nor use it 
well. The only good they could get of their 
money was the doubtful good of having it pass 
through their hands. There ‘are many people 
of this stamp. They can get business and do 
it, can earn great wages, drive and push through 
any amount of toil, make long and close calcu- 
lations, talk largely and well enough about 
business—but cannot increase their capital.— 
Their purse will not hold money. It leaks. It 
seems like the fabled pit, without a bottom ; 
or, like the miller’s' dam, whether it rained 
much or little, it would hold no water. Or, more 
likely, they have no purse. Their money burns 
their pockets'and hands. They have it spent 
before it is got, or plans on hand for its disposal. 
Much like this class of people are many farmers. 
They can raise good crops, but cannot make 
them pay. They neglect their fences, and the 
cattle break in just before harvest; or, if they 
get a good crop, they have no place to secure it. 
Fine fields of hay and grain are gathered, but 
there are no barns and granaries to keep them. 
The fruit trees yield well, but there are no 
means for preserving the fruit, and it goes to 
waste. The root crops are good, but the frost 
and the winter destroy them, because they can 
not bear everything. The farming implements 
rot more than they wear, because the! rain and 
sun are ever pelting’and scorching them. The 
cows give good milk, but the want of dairy ap- 
pliances makes the milk of but little value.— 
The pigs are in the corn crib; the sheep are in 
the garden ; the kitchen has no wood, but lives 
from hand to mouth; the house has no cellar ; 
the water is far away. Everything works the 
hard way. There is much done but little saved. 
When spring comes everything is gone. Seeds 
of all kinds must be bought; the rotten uten- 
sils replaced by néw; the broken down fences 
made over; the peeled and browsed fruit trees 
replaced by new and young ones, and a world 
of labor spent to get the farm into working 


order again. So it goes year after year. Much 
is done, but little improvement made; and all 
the difficulty lies in a want, of order and taste 
in the etyle of farming. No man of order or 
taste will see gates hanging on one hinge, 
- fences reeling, everythifig looking like old chaos 
or young ruin. Men of taste will husband well 
theirfarms. And men of real farming skill! will 
have arrangements for making the most of all 
they get—for saving or marketing, that nothing 
be lost. It is a farmer’s losses that keeps them 
back: and the most of their losses are by their 
own negligence or want of skill, There is 





of labor and time. The art of keeping every- 
thing in order lies in having a place for every- 
thing, and putting everything in its place when 
used; in making repairs when needed ; in al- 
ways putting in all odd moments of time, rainy 
days, &c.; in making improvements, arrang- 
ing conveniences, and in getting ready for the 
seasons of active labor. Let all half-farmers 
mend their ways as fast as possible, so will 
they mend their fortunes and all their temporal 
interests. 


Che Apiary. 
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THE HONEY EMPTYING MACHINE. 

The above engraving represents the horney 
emptying machine, devised in Germany,as now 
improved and used quite extensively in this 
country. 

Tt consists of an outer case or tub, with a re-' 
volving frame within, having two sides covered 
with fine wire. cloth, through which the honey 
passes from the comb on the inside and against 
the wire case, being thrown out by centrifugal 
force. By the use of this machine combs may 
be ‘emptied and’ returned to the hive,’ saving 
much time tothe bees in comb building, increas- 
ing the honey collected during the rich honey 
haryests, besides often affording empty cells for 
the queen when the colony would otherwise be 
greatly weakened, asa surplus of honey often 
occupies room that should be devoted to: breed- 
ing. Sealed brood is not injured, nor will eges 
or pollen be removed by the operation ; but 
young larve and honey uncapped will soon 
quit the cells when ‘the machine ‘is ‘once in mo- 
tion. Hence, combs with uncapped brood 
should not be taken, and sealed honey must: be 
uncapped. By using a knife with a bent,shank, 
like a brick-mason’s trowel, but shorter, and 
dipping it frequently in boiling water to prevent 
the edge clogging, two cards of comb can be 
uncapped and emptied clean and dry in five 
minutes and returned uninjured to the hive.— 
The honey is clear and the flavor unimpaired, 
even when taken from old, dark combs, partl 
filled with bee-bread—which would injure both 
flavor and color if the honey was extracted by 
heating or pressure, The honey put up in self, 
sealing, glass fruit jars, sells rapidly, for nearly 
the same price per pound as the finest box 
honey ; and, aside from mere show, is preferable 
for table use. 

The machines are public property; and as 
any one is free to make them, we will givea 
more minute description: The size and depth 
of both the inner and outer case will depend upon 
the size of frame to be used. The outer case is 
made water-tight—a tub or: part of,a barrel may 
be used, and only needs to be large enough to 
allow the inner case to revolve without contact. 
The upright shaft sets in‘an augur hole ina 





hole in a strip across the top of the outer case. 
The ends and bottom of the inner case are made 
of boards about ten inches wide, with a strip 
from corner to corner on each edge of end pieces 
at top, on which to nail the wire and the strip; 
the centre through which the shaft passes, 
is about four inches wide, leaying room each 
side to insert and remove combs. They are 
made with and without gearing. With gearing, 
as above, they sell for from $12 to $13; and 
without gearing they are provided with a hor- 
izontal crank at the top of the shaft, and sell for 
from $10 to $12, When a tub or barrel is used 
for the outer case, the castings or gearing and 
material for shaft and inner case should not 
cost more than $5.—H. A. K. [From the Bee 
Keepers’ Journal fot Jaly. A saniple copy sent’ 
free by the Publisbérs, Address H. A. King 
& Co., 37 Park Row, New York.] 


Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The second annual meeting of the North- 
western Bee-Keepers” Association was held last 
fall near Lyons, Iowa, on the State Fair Grounds, 
at the time of the State Fair. There were two 
sessions of about two hours each, one on the 
second and ‘one on the third day of the fair.— 
The State Society kindly gave us the use of the 
Secretary’s building which was the ‘best: room 
in their power to furnish, The attendance'was 
very good, several States being represented. A 
constitution was presented and adopted, the 
society fully organized, and several qhestions of 
a practical character pointedly and harmoniously 
discussed. Six States now belong to the 
Association, viz: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illip- 
ois, Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri. The follow- 
ing officers were elected by ballot for the éhsuing 
year:! President, C. V. Gardner, Avoca, Lowa ; 
Vice-Presidents, W. T. Kirk, Musgatine, Iowa; 
M. L. Dunlap, Champaign, Illinois; James 
Arnold, Farm Hill, Minnesota; A. E. Trabue, 
Hannibal, Missouri; Adam Grimm, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin; George B. Miller, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Treasurer, James M, Marvin, St. Charles, Ile. 
Secretary, M. M. Baldridge, St. Charles, Ills. 

The Society voted’ to hold its third annual 
meeting in Illinois, at the time and place of the 
State Fair. + M.M. Banprwér: | 

Tairp Annuat Meetina.—The third annual 
meeting of the North-western Bee<K.eepers’ .As- 
sociation will be held at Decatur, L)linois, at the 
time of the State Fair. The officers for the year 
ensuing’ Will be chosen 6n' the third day of the 
fair, which, will be the first session. This will 
be on the 29th of September,.some time in the 
afternoon. Printed notices, giving the hour and 
corey of the meeting, will be posted up on pe 

‘air Grounds the second day of the fair. e 
earnestly desire our bee-keeping friends in the 
six North-western States, represented by this 
Association to be present, ticularly at the 
annual meeting. ere will be three or four 
sessions during the fair, to be held in some suit- 
able building at the Fair Grounds, or in thecity 
of Decatur ; on which occasions, practical ques- 
tions on bee culture will be candidly and thor- 
oughly discussed, 

e also desiré' the present members of this 
Asssociation, and those desirous of joining it, to 
bring their choice samples of honey. for. exhibi- 
tion. The Secretary. will be on the grounds the 
second day of the fair, to assist in taking charge 
of and arranging the honey for exhibition.’ Suit- 
able prizes for the best exhibitions of honey will 
be awarded by the Association. °° . 

Those wishing to join the Association, will 
please address the Secretary. The President at 
Avoca, Iowa, or the Secretary at St. Charles, 
Illinois, will supply any’ further fnformation 

The Press everywhere, friendly to the objects 
of this Society, is respectfully requested to pub- 
lish the above notice. 

C. V. Garpner, President. 
M. M. Batpriwas, Secretary. 
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The Ad-Interim Committee in Jefferson 
and Washington Counties, Mo. 


NUMBER TWO 


Before bidding good-bye to Col. Colman’s 
tenants, we must briefly refer to the place culti- 
vated by B. Frank Smith. This gentleman is 
an old fruit grower from Egypt, il. On that 
portion of the land occupied by him, now, was 
a smal! vineyard of Concords (we believe three 
years old); the vines had not been trellised, 
but were bearing some very nice clusters, and 
but little if any affected with the rot. Mr. 
Smith is making the strawberry a specialty, and 
his vines look very promising indeed, having 
been cultivated thus far ten times. Think of 
that! ye sluggards—but it will pay Our friend 
thinks of erecting a sign over the entrance of 
his patch, labeled, Thorough Culture; it would 
be a good idea, and a gentle hint to all passers- 
by, and a perpetual reminder to himself. ‘Time 
would not allow us to visit his Miamis, which 
we understand will be (ordinary season) a great 
source of income another year. 

The next places visited were, the extensive 
pear and apple orchards of Messrs. Baker & 
Burrill. Their pear orchard is said to contain 
10,000 trees, and to be the largest in the State. 
The location is good and the soil adapted to 
fruit; but it was notin the condition we ex- 
pected to find it. The trees were bearing— 
many loaded with fruit — yet the whole wore a 
look of neglect, as though too much work had 
been laid out for the labor at command. As to 
varieties of pears, we noticed but few. We had 
no guide. In the peach orchard on the place, 
seedlings were breaking down under their load 
of fruit, but the finer varieties of peaches were 
non est. 

We must refer here again to the practical 
joking of our Captain, who led us over the hills 
to Bailey’s station. How far? said we. ‘Two 
hundred yards,” says the Captain. It must 
have been two miles by the time it took us to 
travel it. ‘* How now, Captain; what do you 
say?” “Oh, when we run over this land our 
chain was made of buckskin, and had been wet, 
and it stretched amazingly !”” — so we think. 

We finally did get to the station, and spent 
the time before the train arrived in picking off 
seed ticks. Our chairman of comunittee (in se- 
quence of his exalted position we suppose) had 
made the largest haul, though each of us had 
more than we cared to carry. 

The train soon landed us ir Victoria, where 
we were well entertained by mine host Mitchel, 
and his attentive spouse. Atter supper we were 
requested to walk up to the school house, which 
we did in company with H.S. Christian, Dr. 





James, and others. Imagine our surprise! The| 
whole elite of the village and vicinity were pres- 
ent: the ladies dressed in white, and the gents 
in their best — all awaiting our arrival. The 
tables were loaded with fruits,and flowers beau- 
tifully arranged in flat and round bouquets and 
pyramids, while one table, especially, fairly 
groaned under iced cakes, «elicate jellies, and 
other fixings, giving promise of a good time 
coming. Having just left a real banquet at the 
hotel, and having our inner man well nourish- 
ed, we drew a long breath for want of more 
capacity. But our surprisers knew a thing or 
two—Nole me tangere! “ hands off!” 

The President of the local Horticultural So- 
ciety called the house to order, and Mr. Whit- 
ney stepped forward and in a neat and appro- 
priate, short address, welcomed the Ad-Interim 
Committee, and the gentlemen from Illinois 
and Missouri accompanying the same, to Vic- 
toria and to this festive occasion. All of us 
were surprised—thanks to the igno——no! se- 
cretiveness of Capt. Jewett. Our chairman res- 
ponded in brief, stating the object of our visit. 
Horticultural topics, successes and failures, were 
recited and discussed; finally Dr, Hull took a 
piece of chalk and illustrated his remarks on 
plant cells, how they are formed, how expand- 
ed, &c., giving quite a lecture on vegetable 
physiology. The Doctor was listened to with 
much attention by all. 

Tom Walker, Esq., gave us his experience 
with grapes; he raised the Concord, Catawba, 
Clinton. The Creveling rotted bad ; foliage all 
gone. Ives was good, also the Norton; he 
seemed hopeful of success, and not in the least 
discouraged. His apples were too full; peaches 
were a failure — which he attributes in a large 
degree to locust depredations ; seedling peaches 
were plenty. He named as one of the best ap- 
ples on his grounds—the Yellow Belltiower. 
Of cherries, he esteemed the May Duke best; 
but the sweet varieties all die out soon. Mr. 
Walker remarked that he should graft the Clin- 
ton grape; several gentlemen thought it would 
be a fruitless job. Mr. Bush remarked that his 
vineyardiet, Kelly, had gratted the Cunningham 
on the Clinton with considerable success ; others 
had met with entire failures. 

Mr. Cochran did not make one in 500 grow. 

Mr. Heine, one of the oldest settlers in the 
county, gave it as his opinion that the Jand all 
about there was well adapted to fruit culture, 
and he wished to encourage it. He has himeelf 
@ good many trees and vines planted and grow- 
ing, but thinks labor too costly to cultivate 
much himself for market. 

Mr. H.S. Christian related his experience 
with grapes. The Delaware bad set fine bunch- 
es, which were nearly ripe; but they had lost 
their foliage. The Norton was sound ; Concord 
had rotted some. Thinks proper handling will 
produce sound fruit. Said he: “There are too 
many vineyards in grass.” His trees and vines 
are young. Peaches dropped—cause, the sting 
of the eurculio. 

This opened the door for Dr. Hull, who is 
some on the little Turk, The Doctor made this 
remark, which we incline to put on record ver- 





batim: “If I had bred curculio to the utmost 


capacity of my trees, turning all my fruit into 
curculio breeding material, I could not have bred 
one in five hundred of those found on my place; 
I think I have captured two millions!” 

Looking at fruit growing by those lamps, 
what chance is there for a sloven, a laggard, 
or a dunce, to ever raise a peach or plum? 

Committees were appointed to examine and 
report upon the fruits on exhibition. There 
being no premiums offered, and all exhibitors 
doing so well, we will simply give their names 
as nearly as we can, begging pardon before- 
hand, if we shall be so unfortunate as to seem 
to overlook any one. Mrs. Smith, Mrs. C, Wind- 
sor, Tom. Walker, Geo. Rapp, Joseph Dicker- 
man, Mr. Knight, H. 8. Christian and C. Wind- 
sor. Flowers—by Miss D. B. Beazy; Mes- 
dames Corby, Barclay, M. Ann Miller, Caffine, 
Allen, Smith, D. W. Goff, Harvey, Bote, Dover 
and Rapp—a beautiful bouquet of grasses from 
the last named lady. It will hardly need a men- 
tion that the skillful hands of these fair ladies 
also produced the delicate cakes which graced 
the table. 

After the company had been entertained with 
music from the Misses Benson, and had their 
feast of reason—at the instigation of the Presi- 
dent an onslaught was made On the good things 
provided ; this occupied perbaps half an hour. 
We thought it impossible to bring that compa- 
ny to listen to another talk—but they did, and 
seemed so well pleased and attentive, that the 
writer and Dr. Hull, and Messrs. Peabody, 
Cochran, Guy and Squires, all gave them short 
addresses. Midnight found us still there, loth 
to say good night; but, finally, the last man 
had left ; the school-house, deserted, forlorn and 
dark, was once more alone, and we sought our 
beds very tired, but well pleased with our en- 
tertainers and the opportunity to labor in a 
good cause. Among the pleasant thoughts our 
memory will ever cherish—will be our visit to 
Victoria. 


Horticultural Exhibition at Louisiana, 
Missouri. 





On the 4th inst., a horticultural Exhibition 
was held at the Fair Grounds near the beautiful 
city of Louisiana, in the county of Pike. Be- 
ing honored with an invitation to deliver an 
address on the occasion, we were present, and 
were agreeably disappointed in meeting so large 
a number of ladies and gentlemen in attendance. 
The fair grounds are equal to any in the State, 
outside of St. Louis, and the officers are deserv- 
ing great praise for the energy, good taste and 
skill, they have exercised in erecting their am- 
phitheater and other buildings, and in the gen- 
eral arrangement of the grounds. The Arena 
for the exhibition of stock, is one of the largest 
in the State—larger than that of St. Louis. 
Splendid stalls for the accommodation of stock 
have been made, and nothing has been left un- 
done to make the fair, which will open on the 
28th inst., a most prosperous one. The most 
liberal premiums are offered, and the officers 
have left no stone unturned to offer every in- 
ducement to exhibitors and visitors. 

We have not time to give details of the re- 
cent Exhibition. The show of applesand grapes, 
however, was unusually fine. Below will be 
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found a list of the principal exhibitors, with 
the varieties exhibited on the occasion. 


By Stark, Barnett & Co.— Apples: Fall 
Pippin good, Herefordshire Pearmain, White 
Bellflower good, Zsopus Spitzenberg good, Sum- 
mer Pippin, Milam, Rome Beauty, Smith’s 
Cider good, Rambo, Vandevere, Baldwin, New 
town Pippin, Newark Pippin extra, Wine Sap 

ood, American Golden oe good, Pryor’s 

ed extra, Sheep Nose, Golden Sweet good, 
Horse Apple good, Rawles’ Janet, Peck’s Pleas- 
ant extra, Willow Twig extra, Porter extra, 
Tulpahocking good Pennsylvania Red Streak 
extra, Yellow Bellflower, and three varieties 
unknown. 

Pears: Belle Lucrative, Buffum, White Doy- 
enne, Flemish Beauty, Glout Morceau, Duchess 
d’Angouleme, Urbaniste, Oswego Beurre, Ja- 
*ousie de Fontenay Vendee, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre d’Anjou, Easter 
Beurre, Bartlett. Orange Quince. 

Grapes: Concord good, Ives Seedling good, 
Hartford Prolific good, Diana and Norton’s 
Virginia good, Delaware, Iona. 

By Jacos Frr—Rome Beauty extra, Rawles’ 
Janet extra, Newark Pippin extra, Rambo ex- 
tra, E. Spitzenberg extra, N. Y. Pippin good, 
Horse Apple extra. 

By Joun DeGroat—Concord extra, Dela- 
ware good. Louise Bonne de Jersey extra. 

By Dr. Stewart—Concord. Rhode Island 
Greening good, White Bellflower extra, Pryor’s 
Red, Willow Twig extra, Rambo good. 

By Wu. Kuinc—N. Y. Pippin extra, Ram- 
bo extra. 

By 8. 0. Minor—E. Spitzenberg good, Yel- 
low Bellflower, Rareripe , Fulton extra, 
Rawles’ Janet good, Majiden’s Blush good, 
White Bellflower, Rome Beauty extra, and 


three varieties unknown. 
By Joun E. SHannon — Lar Romanite, 
Rambo, Yellow Bellflower good, Roxbury Rus. 


set good, Tulpahocking extra, E. Spitzenberg, 
Fall Queen good, R. I. Greening, Winesa 

good, Baidwin, Rome Beauty, Maiden’s Blus 

good, Pryor’s Red good. Delaware good. 

By Luruer Resp & Bro.—Delaware, Concord 
extra. 

By Mas. McMoors—Fall Pippin, Vandevere 
Pippin, and two varieties unknown. Delaware. 

By J. D. Dawson—Delaware extra, Iona 
extra, Concord good. Large Beet and Early 
Rose Potatoes. 

By J.C. Autison—Maiden’s Blush good, Old 
Wite Pippin, Rambo. 

By A. M. Van Horn—Strawberry extra, 
Northern Spy extra, Maideo’s Blush good, Ky. 
Sunday Sweeting good, and two varieties un- 
known. Buffum pear. 

By B. F. Lazzar—Concord extra, 'Taylor’s 
Bullitt, Catawba, Isabella, Ives Seedling, Del- 
aware extra, Cassidy, Union Village, Hartford 
Prolific. Chickasaw plums. Two varieties of 
apples, unknown. 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 
[Abstract of Proceedings of August Meeting.] 

Mr. Jarboe, of Jerseyville, exhibits a grape-vine 
injured by insects and desires to ascertain what species 
of insect does it. 

C. V. Riley, of Missouri—The injury is caused by a 
brown leaf hopper abeut owe-third of an inch long.— 
It resembles a beet seed. If you try to catch it, it will 
probably evade you as it jumps abvut like all the hop- 
pers, and is not there when your fingers are. It does 
the injury by puncturing for the sap, and not to de- 
posit an egg. I am inclined to think the injury to 
the berry is caused by the same insect. The scab on 
the apple is usually attributed to rust, injury by frost 
or fangoid growth. I am of the opinion, that in a 
majority of cases it is caused by an insect, which gnaws 
the skin and causes that appearance. There is, with- 
out doubt, a scab caused by fungoid growth; this can 
be scraped off, but in many instances it will be fouad 
that it is caused by a green worm (Loscotoenia Zoas- 
ceana). 

GRAPE ROT. 

President Starr asks for information in regard to the 

grape rot. In his old vineyard he finds about fifty 





per cent. of Catawba rotted, and about twenty-five per 
cent of Concord; Delaware healthy. 

Mr. C. V. Riley—I am inclined to think that the 
rot in the berry can be attributed in a great measure 
to some constitutional defect in the vine. In passing 
through a number of vineyards this season, I have 
noticed that the rot was not confined to any particular 
portions of the vineyard; that while we would find 
one or two vines with the fruit almost entirely destroyed 
by rot, those immediately surrounding it were entirely 
exempt, and so through entire vineyards; particular 
vines seein unable to resist the attack, while those 
immediately adjoining may be exempt. 

President Starr—I can’t think it is owing to any 
constitutional defect in the vine, neither do I think 
that the theory advanced by Dr. Spalding at our last 
meeting, ‘‘that shallow preparation of the ground be- 
fore planting, was one reason of the rot”—is correct; 
my experience this year differs entirely from such 
conclusions. Ihave vineyards on different soils, and 
with different preparation of the ground before plant- 
ing, and I find most rot on my ground that was most 
ba | prepared. 

J. M. Jordan, of St. Louis—I don’t know that I can 
throw any light on the subject of rot. I have lost all 
confidence in the statements of our scientific men. I 
have seen grapes grown where scientific men say they 
can’t be grown. f do not disapprove of scientific in 
vestigation, but I do disapprove of stating as tacts 
what are merely suppositions. I have grapes growing 
this year where you could not pick a handful of rotten 
grapes. I believe I can take any vine and make it 
produce rotten grapes, or I can make it produce sound 
fruit, free from rot. Close pinching is the main thing. 
Keep the foliage in check. The soil should be well 
under-drained, as I don’t think one can grow fruit or 
vegetables with the feet of the plants in water. The 
rot this year is extensive, but om under-drained soil, 
where a careful system of close pinching has been 
followed, we find the grapes nearly exempt, as com- 
pared with those vineyards where a different system 
has been followed. 

Mr. Riehl—My vines are planted on bottom land; 
more for the purpose of raising plants than frit. 
have rot on nearly every variety except Herbemont 
Norton’s, Cynthiana, and a few others of that class. 
Among the Ro I find No. 4 to rot the worst of all; 
No. 1 the healthiest, and has the best show of fruit of 
any of the numbers. 

President Starr—I have found mildew on the branch- 
es of the Norton, but none on the leaves. 

The Committee on Small Fruits submitted the fol- 
lowing : 

“We find on the table a cane of the Philadelphia 
raspberry of this year’s growth, full of fruit. This is 
somewhat unusual, and, in our opinion, is owing to the 
extremely wet season, and will, we think, be only 
found on those canes which, having made a strong 
growth early in the spring, have made a terminal bud, 
and then making a second growth, are in the condition 
of bearing canes as usually found on canes of the pre 
vious year’s wood.” 

Several stated that they find different varieties of 
raspberry and blackberries producing fruit on this 
year’s growth, 

Mr. Hyde being called upon for information in re- 
gard to root pruning, reiterates what he has previously 
stated in regard to the effects, and that he has the ut- 
most confidence in that method of treating pear trees 
as a preventive of blight. 

C. V. Riley—I visited the gardens of Mr. Shaw in 
St. Louis, who has made a business of experimenting 
with different methods of preventing blight for the past 
twenty years. He has thoroughly tried the system of 
root pruning, and saysitisof nouse, He root-pruned 
so thoroughly as te cut off all the roots even under the 
tree. He finds trees trained on the espalier system 
exempt. 

President Starr—If I understand the system of root 
pruning, as advocated by some of our members, it is 
simply to cut off all lateral roots at a certain distance 
from the tree, one offect of which is to make them root 
deeper. Possibly the want of success in Mr. Shaw’s 
can be attributed to the fact that he did it too thor- 
oughly, by cutting off tap root and all. 

Mr. Bertman’s place consists of ten acres, every rod 
of which is made to produce something productive of 
profit or pl He ced the improvements 
of the place within the past two years, and has only 
lived upon it about ten months. One would ee 
from the appearance of comfort and luxury by which 
he is surrounded, that it had been undergoing constant 
improvement for many years. He has about two acres 
in vineyard, trained on wire trellis, showing clean 
culture and careful attendance in pruning and train- 
ing. His house, which has in it all the modern im- 
provements and appliances for the saving of labor, has 
the appearance of an oriental villa. What will as- 
tonish those most who have seen the house is the fact 
that it was contracted for in Chicago, and completed 





at a cost of only $5,000. The house is truly beautiful, 
comfortable and commodious. His cellar is spacious 
and divided into seven or eight compartments, one of 
which is devoted to wine. Mr. Bertman is an amateur 
Horticulturist, but with his skill and industry we have 
no doubt derives a larger income from his ten acres 
than many, lacking the qualities he possessee, do from 
one hundred. 

The committee appointed to report on potatoes and 
vegetables submitted the following: 

The committee beg leave to feport that they find on 
the table samples of Early Rose, Climax, Barly York 
and Early Goodrich potatoes, all very fine, from F. 
Curtis, of Alton. From 8. B. Johnson: Early Rose, 
Early Goodrich and Early York: From Isaac Sned- 
ecker, of Jerseyville, 54 pounds of Early Rose, the 
product of a single eye. Brazil and Bermuda sweet 
potatoes and Early Rose, from Mr. Jarboe, of Jersey- 
ville. Also Early Rose potatoes, and the following 
varieties of tomatoes from D. L. Hall, of Alton: Keys 
Early, Maupay’s Superior, Eureka, Orangefield, Gen. 
Grant, Alger, Crimson Cluster, New York Market, 
Lester’s Perfected and Extra Early Red. Of these 
Mr. Hall considers the Extra Karly Red to be earliest, 
and Lester’s Perfected to be the most productive and 
best. Also from Mr, Johnson, sample of Surprise oats, 
which seem to be something really valuable, yielding 
great crops of extra quality. Your committee also 
took samples of Early Rose, Climax, Early Goodrich 
and Early York, and put them to the test of fire and 
water, as our fathers used to do with the witches. But 
from this test, in quality, came first the Climax, and 
next the Early Rose; but when we consider that the 
latter outyields the former in about the proportion of 
two to one, we must give preference to the Rose. The 
Early York, though very fine, was not quite mature; 
and the Early Goodrich, though much better than last 
year, is not in quality equal to either of the others.— 
No rot has appeared as yet on any of these varieties. 
We do not mean to say that either of these varieties 
are better than the old one (we all know, called Ne- 
shannock,) used to be, but they are earlier and not so 
liable to rot. 

D. E. Brown—I don’t think the society should be 
used to advertise any variety of fruit or vegetable, but 
as the report may lead some to suppose that the Ne- 
shannock is profitable to plant, I wish to state that 
in my judgment, it will not pay for planting. 

E. A. Riehl—I consider the Rose better in quality 
than the Goodrich, at least ten daysearlier; but I am 
not prepared to say that it is more productive. Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Jobnson consider the Rose more pro- 
ductive, earlier and better in quality than the Goodrich. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORCHARD FRUITS. 

The Committee find on the table, from Mr. A. A. 
Hilliard, nine sorts of apples and five of pears. Among 
the apples we notice the Alexander, a large and fine 
market apple. Mr. Hilliard, however, does not think 
it very profitable, as it is not very productive with him. 
Sops of Wine, a good market apple—productive, fair 
appearance, and ships well. 

Among the pears we notice the Richardson, which 
we would most unqualifiedly condemn for all purpo- 
ses. Itis early, and of good appearance, but invari- 
ably rots at the core before it gets ripe, whether left 
to ripen on the tree, or picked before ripe and ripen- 
ed in the house. 

From J. E. Starr, Early Harvest, Benoni and Red 
Astrachan apples. The Benoni is an apple of excel- 
lent quality, ripening in July and August, that should 
find a place in every family orchard, It may not be 
out of place to say that the Red Astrachan and Det- 
erding’s Early are identical. We have the trees pro- 
cured from different sources, and planted side by 
side, and the fruit is alike, the season of ripening 
and the habit of the tree the same. 

From Mr. Hollard we find on the table specimens 
of the Purple Fig. The plants were grown in tubs— 
wintered in the cellar, and planted out doors in the 
spring. They may be grown successfully with less 
trouble as follows: Plant them in the open ground 
out of doors, and instead of making one stem, compel 
them to make several; in the fall, bend down these 
stems and cover with earth; in the spring, uncover 
and straighten up the stems, and you will get a crop 
of figsas a reward for your labor. 


A consignment of Bartlett pears from Cali- 
fornia arrived in New York last week, and the 
account says they were readily picked up at Afty 
cents each by the extravagant and curious.— 
That is a handsome margin of profit on pears, 
which cost in Gotham, say eight cents apiece. 


A. T. Stewart says his business never was 
better than this year, and that he never adver- 
tised so much before. He gives his advertise- 
ments credit for heaping his trade lively in dull 
times; yet less successful men than he ingist that 











‘advertising don’t pay.” 
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WINE MAKING, 

The vintage is now at hand. The luscious 
grapes must soon be gathered; and, while much 
is being sold as table fruit, still, there is much 
that will go to waste unless made up into wine. 
Many. are anxious,to try the making of wine, 
and we bave nunierous inquiries as to the in- 
struments used and, the methods to test must. 

The method of testing the sugar in the must 
is very generally understood, the use of the sac- 
charometer being.now quite common ; but, the 
ascertaining the amount of acid in the must, 
while equally important, is much more difficult, 
We copy the best. description of the best in- 
strument in use, from the Patent Office Report 
of 1860.. We may mention that almost all the 
instruments for sale, coming from Germany, 
have the instructions accompanying them in 
that language. 

We furnish cuts of the several articles that 
com pose the acetometer, to aid the explanation. 
Along with them must be had some tincture of 
litmus, litmus paper and tincture of ammonia, which 
can all be obtained from the druggist. 

Geisler’s New Acetometer. 
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Burette. 


Mixing Bottle. Pipette. 

“Besides this instrument, there should be 
ready three small glasses; one filled with tincture 
of litmus, the second with a solution of 1.369 per 
ammonia, and the third with the must or wine 
to be tested; likewise, a taller. glass, or other 
vessel, having its bottom covered with some 
cotton, in which glass or vessel the burette, after 


being filled with a solation of ammonia, is. to} 


be placed in an upright ‘position uatil wanted. 

“The following is the’ mode of ‘using this in- 
strument: After the must and the tincture of 
litmus have received the normal temperature 
of 14° Reaumur (63° Fahrenheit), the quantity 
required of. both substances is brought into the 
mixing bottle by means of the pipette, which is 
first filled to the division line A with the tinct- 
ure; and after this tincture has been emptied 


into the bottle, the pipette is again filled with 
must to the line B. To fill the pipette, place 
its lower end in the glass containing the tinct- 
ure or the must, and, applying the mouth to 
the upper end, gently cause the fluid to ascend 
above the line before mentioned. The opening 
at the top is then quickly closed with the thumb. 
By alternately raising the thumb and pressing 
it down, so much of the tincture of litmus or 
must is allowed to flow back into the glass as 
shall lower these fluids to the lines A or B, res- 
pectively, In bringing them into the bottle, 
the last drops must be forced out by blowing 
into the pipette. 

“Holding the smaller tube of the burette in 
the right hand, it is brought into the vessel 
containing the solution of ammonia; while, by 
applying the lips to the mouth of the larger 
tube:and drawing in the fluid, this tube is filled 
exactly to the line 0 of the scale. 

“Now, holding the mixing bottle by the neck, 
between the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand, place the smaller, or dropping tube of the 
burette, into the mouth of the bottle, which 
must be constantly shaken; let enough of the 
solution of ammonia thus be brought, drop by 
drop, from the burette into the mixture in the 


-| bottle, till the red begins to change into blue, 


or till it has been converted into the deep, red- 
dish-blue, of the purple onion. This tone of 
color is the proper sign of the complete satura- 
tion of the acids. To distinguish it still better, 
turn the bottle, keeping its mouth closed with 
the thumb, and examine the fluid in the tube- 
shaped neck of the bottle; and, afterwards, if 
required, add to it another drop of the solution 
of ammonia, This operation is to be repeated 
until the proper tone of color—neither red nor 
blue—has been ‘reached. If some of the fluid 
should adhere to'the thumb, it will not effect 
the result, as the quantity of the solution of 
ammonia used and marked on the scale of the 
burette shows the quantity of acid. 


“After thus fixing the precise point of the 
saturation of the acids, the burette is held: up- 
right, and the quantity of the solution of ammo- 
nia consumed is accurately determined—that is, 
to what line on the scale the burette has been 
emptied. The quantity of the solution so used 
corresponds to the quantity of acid contained in 
the must or wine, the larger division lines oppo- 
site the. numbers indicating the thousandth 
parts, and the smaller lines or dota which divide 
the space between one figure and another into 
ten subdivisions marking the ten-thousandth 
parts, If, for instance, the testing fluid, or so- 
lution of.ammonia, has in any experiment been 
consumed to the third small line below figure 
nine, the quantity of acid thus marked 9, 3, is 
nine three-tenths thousandths. 

“Until the éye has learned from practice to 
recognize the points of saturation by the tone of 
color, it may be well to'undertake a series of 
"provings for the purpose of fixing the. results, 
testing the must or wine already examined by 
means.of litmus paper. When the mixture in 
the»bottle begins to turn blue; put in the end of 
a slip of litmus paper to the depth of one-half 
inch, and then draw this end through the thumb 





and first finger, moistened with water, Aslong 


as the acids are not completely saturated, the 
end-of the blue litmus paper dipped into the fluid 
will appear more or less’ REDDENED. Not until 
it ceases to exhibit this appearance, or till the 
test paper remains blue, after being wiped off, 
will the point of saturation be reached. 

“Tn examining RED must or wire the method 
is to be modified as follows: Instead of filling 
the pipette with tincture of litmus, first fill it 
with water up to the line A, and.then. transfer 
it into the bottle. After the quantity of must or 
wine needed has been added, drop six-thou- 
sandths of the solution of ammonia into the 
mixture, constantly shaking it while it is drop- 
ped; then test it, and so on, after every further 
addition required, with litmus paper, until it 
shall no longer be reddened after it has been 
wiped off. ” ae 

A VISIT TO VINELAND. 

Mr. Epitor: A few days ago Mr. Geo. Lotig, 
vineyardist, Mr. Jos. Clark, nurseryman, andthe 
writer, made a short visit to Vineland—a place 
thatis worthy of the name, and we might add 
peach and apple land, 

We took seats in the cars at Bailey’s Station, 
Did not take much notice of ,country along 
the road. until we arrived at Victoria. Here 
we were especially pleased with the town and 
surroundings. On each side of the railroad the 
land rises gradually, with some’ beautiful cot- 
tages built among the forest trees. Some of the 
land owners ‘have laid out their lands in small 
tracts, suited ‘to fruit farming. This 1s what 
makes a country pretty and inviting to the new 
comer, Small farms well tilled ; thorough eul- 
ture; which every fruit farmér at! least, should 
inscribe on his banner, if he would be successful. 
Next station is. DeSoto. Col. Bainbridge is the 
Fruit King here,'as he was eight or nine years 
ago ia southern Illinois. The Colonel has one 
of the finest situations in Jefferson county; we 
had the pleasure of going over his place last 
fall. ‘Many of the people hereabouts have stone 
on the brain. We have been told the land 
owners for miles around carry samples in their 
pockets; and every other man you meet isa 
real estate agent. 

Vineland is the next station. Here we left 
the cars for a stroll around the orchards and yvine- 
yards. The first place we visited was that of our 
friend W. Bennett, from Illinois. He has been 
here going on two years, and has some fine 
young grape vines. His.year-old grape'vines, 
and vines'put out ‘this last»spring, are’ tlie finest 
we ever saw. When he plants a vine; it is 
planted—not stuckin. He digs the holesthrough 
a gravelly stone surface, eighteen inches, to the 
red clay sub-soil ; he'puts in a little top ‘soil, 
and then puts in his vines, covering with top 
soil, finishing with the clay. Saw vines near by 
that had been indifferently planted, two years 
old, not as good as his. Our friend’s motto is, 
“Thorough Culture” —we agree. 

Next in our tramp was Mr, Brachvogle, a Ger- 
man. He ‘has twenty-five acres in vineyatd— 
six acres Norton’s Virginia, five or six Concord, 
Clinton twovor three acres, some Taylor’s Bul- 
let, &c. This place shows the calamity of too 
much land—600 or 700 acres inclosed. Agri- 
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worse. His vines are being trained after the 
European style. They had been literally but- 
chered—cut off at three to four feet high, with 
all the laterals and a part of the leaves—six to 
eight canes being left for next year’s crop. Mr. 
B. has got a fatherland vine-dresser ; but, if he 
wishes to make his vineyard a paying institu- 
tion, he had better send his imported vine-dress- 
er back to the old country, and get a live, wide 
awake Western vineyardist; such a one as our 
friend Mr. Long, who has had seven years’ ex- 
perience. 

Here we will step aside to remark that our 
friend, Mr. Long, is one of the most practical 
vineyardists in Missouri. He has had under 
his charge twenty-five acres this season, belong- 
ing to Col. N. Ji Colman, that for well-trained 
and cultivated vines, cannot be surpassed in 
Jefferson county. In one of Mr. Brachvogle’s 
young vineyards, the stumps had all been white- 
washed, looking, at the distance of half a mile, 
like a village cemetery. He had done this to 
kill grubs, as they had. been destroying some of 
his vines: we think it would have been better 
to have grubbed out stumps and grubs altogeth- 
er. Our friend has a beautiful place, but too 
much land. ‘Ten acres enough,” says Edmund 
Morris; but, for our own. part, give us forty 
acres—enough for pasture, corn and garden plot. 

The next place on,our round was that of Dr, 
Dyer, who has the prettiest situation about 
Vineland. We believe the Doctor is an Eastern 
man, but now “‘a revised Yankee,’’ as Theodore 
Tilton says. The Doctor has a fine peach or. 
chard, well loaded with the-finest peaches we 
have seen this season. We did not see a rotten 
speck or a sign of acurculio in his orchard,— 
He has some twelve-or fifteen acres in grapés ; 
six acres of Concord; six. years old, planted ‘5 
by 6, trained on trellis. In this vineyard was 
considerable rot. The Doctor is going to re- 
move every other vine, and thereby prevent the 
rot another season: He has a variety of vines: 
Iona, Israella, Delaware, Norton’s Virginia, &c. 
—young vines, all doing well. We had not 
time to see his young apple orchard, which is 
said to be the finest of its age in Jefferson Co. 
There are several other fruit farms and nurser- 
ies we had not time to see—Dr. Childs, Bow- 
en, and Rathburn’s. We believe the and 
through this part of the county is the best adap- 
ted to the growth of the peach and apple: have 
not seen, in Illinois or Missouri, such thrifty, 
young apple orchards. One feature of this place 
we especially like: A man can buy any sized lot 
he wants, from one acre up to one hundred. 


B, Frank Smiru. 

Pevely, Jefferson. Co., Mo., Aug. 12th. 

Thinning out Grapes. 

Very few persons prune their grape-vines suffi- 
ciently in winter or early spring to make the 
thinning of the fruit insummer unnecessary.— 
iu fact, iteis, taking all things. into ‘considera- 
tion, better to prune the vines rather long,.and 
then thin out'the bunches. But the amateur, 
and sometimes the professional grape-grower, 
who has said to himself at the'time of the annual 
pruning, “I will leave a little more wood than 
usual, and then thin out the fruit,”’ often finds 
his greediness gets the better of his judgment, 
and too much fruit is allowed toremain. A few 
bunches, perhaps, were taken out a month or 
two ago, but there is, and the owner and gardener 
knows it, far too much left for the good of both 








vine and fruit. How many times we have seen 
young two and three-year old vines with one or 
two hundred bunches of grapes upon them, and 
perhaps the owner invites his friends to view the 
wonder; but this is generally before they are 
ripe, because that particular time seldom comes 
with such prodigies of productiveness.: ‘Not 
many years since’we were asked to step into a 
friend’s garden and see a three-year old Delaware 
vine, upon which there were two hundred and 
fifty bunches of very large and handsome grape: 

—not ripe, however—and our friend said that’ 
he could not account for their lateness in matur- 
ing, because it was then the last of September, 
and Delawares should ripen by the first. To 
one who is not accustomed to such freaks of 
nature, it does seem strange that a vine is cap- 
able of producing and carrying to full size a 
crop of grapes, and yet not be able to ripen them; 
but this is often the case, becatise the fruit does 
not call for bat very little nutriment until the 
seeds form and ripening commences... It is the 
seed and saccharine matter in the fruit that tax 
the strength of the vine; therefore thinning out 
the bunches or cutting away a large portion of 
them when there are too many, may be done 
with benefit any time before the seeds are hard 
and ripening commences, 

Those who have neglected to thin out their 
grapes should do so immediately, and not be 
afraid of lessening the number of bunches, be- 
cause a few well ripened are far better than many 
green ones.— Hearth and Home. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


The Rural World for Fifty Cents. 

In order to greatly increase our already large and 
growing circulation, we prepose to send the ‘ Rural 
World” from this time to January, 1870, for fifty cents. 
This will barely pay the actual cost, but we are deter- 
mined to spare no efforts to take in the whole Rural 
family of the West as our readers. We want them to 
partake of a feast from the board we set for them 
weekly. Our friends will confer a great favor by 
soliciting those who are not already subscribers to give 
us a trial for the balance of the year. Surely every 
farmer in the West and South-west can afford to spare 
fifty cents to give a good Agricultural paper a Fair 
trial. We feel satisfied that no one who does thus try 
it, would be without it hereafter for several times its 
price. 





























BOOK NOTICES, 

On our table we find some’ regular valued visitors 
for September. 

Lippincort’s Magazine has some well-written pa- 
pers. “Land Monopoly” is, on the whole, sound and 
good—but presents facts in their hardest phase. 

The Gataxy has a continuation of those well-writ- 
ten papers on large and special farming, The pres- 
ent article on “Jersey Cows” will be read with much 
interest. “Our Criminal Population” is an import- 
ant paper. “The Unsociableness of Society” strikes 
at the root of a class of facts too widely existing in 
society. 

The Western Montuty makes quite a fair show 
among its elder Eastern brothers, and for solid, valu- 
able, interesting matter, takes no low position. 

The Heratp or Heats is one of those open, 
clear, consistent reformers of physical and social 
abuses, that men often love to see and highly. appre- 
ciate, although they cannot practically apply the doc- 


page, where it is likely to 
the commencement 





trines. We believe in writing up the people instead 
ofdown to them, “A Horticultural School for Girls’ 
is a vast step in the right direction. We shall notice 
it more in detail at another time. 


Evrorean Vinerarps, by W. J. Flagg: Harper & 
Bros., New York. 

We have, before, called attention to this excellent 
work, and conceive that no work has appeared in 
connection with the branch of industry that it repre- 
sents, that furnishes as clear, simple and impartial 
views on the subject treated. The treatment‘of die- 
eased vines, is, of itself, worth the entire cost of the 
work, and we hope to have the views given here thor- 
oughly tested in our Western vineyards. 


Tue Ciper Maxer’s Manuat, by J, 8. Buell: Buf- 
falo, Haas & Kelley, 198. and 200 Main § . 

Through the kindness of the publishefs, we are in 
possession of this really useful little Manual. Its 
production shows most clearly the deep interest fet 
in the production of domestic beverages. Upon 
management of cider, information is much wanted— 
and the work before us is a valuable aid. 

There are several points not quite clear por correct, 
that, in a future edition, can, and no doubt will, be 
amended. In naming the best qualities of cider and 
best varieties of cider fruit, the “Canfield” is always 
named instead of “Campfield”—which. is no doubt 
variety referred: to. e give the spelling in use by 
all the authorities, but, as.spoken by many practical 
men, it sounds like Canfield. 

On page 16 we find the ‘following: 

“It; is ‘known that. the rich soils. of the Western 
States yield apples unequalled in size—but inferior 
in quality to those produced on Eastern limestone 
soils, or where the vegetable matters form a less con- 
siderable element, and red oxide of iron occurs more 
frequently.’ : 

There is either a looseness, prejudice or ignorance, 
in thie statement, that wants correction. Are there 
no ‘dimestone soils” or “red oxide of iron,” or good 
cider apples or good cider in the West? The very 
full quotations from Western men and Western jour- 
nals, used in the work, tel another tale,..What.the 
writer, perhaps, means is, that some of. the varieties 
so celebrated in the North-east, become soft, ingipid 
fall-fruit, instead of the firm, brittle, spicy, juicy, 
late keepers they are in their native home. . This is 
true of some varieties—but-that the West has an in- 
dividuality in its fruit, and the products of frnit 
of the very highest character, is making itself felt and 
acknowledged by all. ‘ 

»Im several places in the book, the value of “sour 
apples” is clearly indicated, »and co: 
laid on this point—-yet the. 
laid down as the cider apple of New Jersey panexeph 
lence—which is asweetapple. | i 

We remark the introdaction of many very irrele- 
vant articles, notorious among which isthe following 
on insects : l se 

“Another method fordestroying the various insects 
and enemies of the orchard, is to bore with a half-inch 
bit,.one or more holes into the body of the tree, 
the depth of two inches, and pack-each hole full 
calcined sulphur, and stop the orifice tight with wax 
or a short sawing the same off even 
bark of the tree. This» process will not 
tree, and to be effectual should be done in. th 
of February or before, so that when the sap starte in 
the spring, the sulphur. will be carried into the ciren- 
lation, and thereby — fatal to rg bmg as soon 
as they eommence feeding upon: the foliage.” =...) 

It is unfortunate that such a miserable, exploded 
humbug, should appear in such: a really practical 
work: and that it should on the twenty-first 

owt intelligent’ men at 

very of ite usefulness, is singular- 

ly unfortunate. Independent of a few faults, the 
book has much valuable practical information upon 
subjects that are just now ng much of the at- 
tention of Fruit Growers—the Manufacture of Oider 


and Vinegar. 


Everybody who wants to buy any Apple stock or 
Hedge plants, should read W. H. & Co/mad- 
vertisement. in another colw send 
first-class stock. ve 








Sours-Downs anp Corswoups, W. »—COL. 
J. Colman: I wish to purchase af . 
Down ram, and perhaps a Cotswold. Can 


ried Mg 
both St. Louis, and at P a ty 
near chat, ean. 
OF dalinared’ as the Depot tam bts toouls and a 
—also, price of ewes of each kind? de. 
Rewanxs—Those having stock of any kind for sale 


should advertise. Those wishing ‘to’ puréliase, will 
then know where to send their orders. We oan then 


give the required information, 
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ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Saturpay, Sept. 4th, 1869. 

At the time for calling to order, neither ot the pre- 
siding officers being present, Prof. Spencer Smith 
was called tothe chair. The minutes were read and 
approved. 

Dr. Henderson, however, thought there was a mis- 
take in quoting Mr. Votaw as having said he plowed 
stubble lightly. He understood him to say that he 
plowed lightly the first time, and a second time more 
deeply. Mr. Murtfeldt corroborated the statement. 

FALL SEBDING—WHEAT. 

Mr. Murtfeldt asked attention to the different 
methods of seeding to wheat. He had noticed wher- 
ever he had attended reaper and mower trials this 
year, that wheat which had been drilled had produced 
much the best crops. When seed is not covered at a 
proper depth, the roots will be shallow or near the 


surface, exposed to frost, and liable to winter-kill. A 
wheat grower in Jackson county sows with a drill 
three pecks to the acre, and finds it about the right 
quantity. Our wheat will not tilleras much as wheat 
will in England, hence we need to sow more seed than 
they do. He had seen 78 stalks of rye grow from one 
seed in his field. We need acool, moist spring, to 
make a good crop of wheat. 

Mr. Peabody asked information about the best vari- 
eties to sow. 

Mr. Murtfeldt said there is a reversion of opinion 
about seed wheat of late. Mr. Eisenmeyer, of IIli- 
nois, who is both a wheat grower and a miller, advo- 
cates getting seed from the South, instead of from the 
North. Seed grown in the South will ripen earlier 
when sown here, than the same variety will that has 
grown here. He recommended the Tappahannock, 
Early May; the Blue stem and Soule’s wheat did well 
formerly, but are now discarded. Millers say that 
wheat should be cut about four days before it is fully 
ripe, for the mill—for seed, it should be fully ripened 
before cutting. 

Dr, Henderson said he had been engaged in growing 
wheat for some years. He wanted to know more 
about it. It is one of our most important crops com. 
mercially. It is found of late that “city rings” have 
much to do with prices. He would like to have the 
subject discussed thoroughly, and with that view he 
moved that it be considered in the following order : 
First, preparation of the ground ; second, what time 
to sow; third, what varieties ; fourth, how to sow.— 


Adopted. 

Dr. Morse said the preparation of the ground de- 
pended much upon circumstances. The best time for 
sub-soil plowing is, in the fall. Theclay sub-soil, if 
thrown up to the surface (the Doctor here evidently 
confounds sub-soil with trench plowing—sub-soiling, 

roper, leaves the lower stratum of soil beneath,] will 
lores ‘emeliorated by exposure to frost and rains 
during the winter. Then if the ground is put in oats, 
barley or corn, a light plowing in the fall for wheat 
will generally be sufficient; and timothy may be sown 
in many cases just as well without plowing. 

Dr. Henderson said, where the ground has been 
prepared by sub-soil plowing the fall before and well 
cultivated through the season in some crop, he agreed 
with Dr. Morse that it did not need more than a light 
plowing. But itis a question whether it is best to 
plow twice for wheat in any case. It is a question 
whether theexposure of the soil to the extreme heat 
of our August sun does not domore harm than good. 
Lay a plank on the ground, and you will find the 
soil in better condition under the plank than near it.. 
As to depth of plowing—upon general principles, 
would plow as often and as deep as possible. Is in 
favor of deep plowing all the time—the deeper the 
better. Asa matter of drainage, it is of consequence 
and prevents heaving out by frost. Would sow about 
as early as he could get the ground ready, say 20th 
of September. Would sow late to avoid the fiy, but 
as early as that object could be attained. For early 
sowing, less seed fz required tothe acre than for late; 
because the late sown is not so sure to get well estab- 
lished. Would prefer sowing broadcast, if he could 
have a hand that understood sowing well. The drill 
sometimes drops two or three seeds on top of each 
other, which is a disadvantage. For varieties, he 
prefers the Tappahannock—it has stif’ straw, stands 
up well, stands cold well, and yields well. For light 
clay lands, the Red or White May are good varieties. 
Millers say that early varieties make the most flour. 

In answer to a question, Dr, H. said he was in- 
clined to think it best to plow elover or grass land 
twice in preparing for wheat. It would be a good 
plan to run a trench or sub-soil plow, but he thought 
the ground in this section is generally too hard {for 
sub-soiling in August and September. 


=Mr. Adiecsaid that last year he had procured Early 
May from Tenneseee, and sowed it with Tappahan- 
nock, side by side. The Early May fell down badly ; 
the Tappahannock stood up well. The Blue Stem, 
being late, rusted. He had succeeded well last year 
with the Golden Chaff—the straw was strong and 
bright. 

President Thompson (who came in soon after the 
minutes were read), said that last year he had put in 
two pieces of Tappahannock wheat with the sulky 
plow, and raised 26 to 30 bushels to the acre. The 
Tappsbannock is the best variety; it is earlier and 
escapes tust. He recommended covering with a sulky 
plow or cultivator in preference to drilling. 

Mr. Adie said if the ground is foul, you cannot work 
with the sulky plew. He had bought one last year 
for the purpose of putting in his wheat with it, but the 
ground being hard, dry and foul, could not use it. 

Dr. Henderson said he wanted to know about the 
right depth for covering wheat. He had read that 
one and a balf inches was the proper depth. Had 
noticed that grains at various depths sprouted all alike. 
If a grain was on top of the ground, it would send 
down a straight root toa certain depth and then branch 
from that point, and he doubted whether it was a mat- 
ter of much consequence about covering at a uniform 
depth. He wished farmers would make observations 
upon this point. He preferred to leave the ground 
rough in the fall, and roll it in the spring if you can 
catch the ground dry: but not roll it wet. 

Mr. Adie asked how to prepare the seed? Had 
heard or read of a gentleman who rolled his seed wheat 
in plaster, and by so doing had raised ten bushels 
more per acre. Some advocated this practice, and 
others preferred sowing plaster on the land. 

Dr. Henderson had never sown plaster except on 
clover. 

Prof. Smith said he had some experience with Nova 
Scotia plaster—ground, not calcined, as that spoils it 
for manure. On upland meadow he had seen wonder- 
ful results from it, On low land it was not observable. 

Mr. Murtfeldt said he believed it was conceded that 
there are no manurial qualities in plaster. It only 
attracts ammonia from the atmosphere. 


Prof. Smith—No one thoroughly understands the 
action of gypsum on the soil. It is composed of sul- 
phuric acid and lime. It may be that it becomes de- 
composed in the soil, and its component parts act as 
manure in addition to attracting ammonia. Clover 
contains a good deal of sulphur, and it may be that 
it gets it from the gypsum when that article is used. 
Agricultural chemists have not settled the matter. 


Dr. Henderson said gypsum is most beneficial on the 
broad-leaved plants, as clover, corn, etc. It may be 
considered at least a present stimulant. He moved 
that the same subject be continued to next ting.— 
Carried. 

The President asked for further time to appoint the 
standing committees. 

Mr. Murtfeldt called attention tc the Horticultural 
Fair, to commence next Tuesday evening, and continue 
three days, and invited members to bring samples of 
fruit, ete. Five new members were received. 

ON EXHIBITION. 

Potatoes—By James E. Adie; Blue Neshannock, 
Pink-eye, Early Goodrich, Shaker Russet, Harrison, 
Garnet Chili, and Early Rose. 

From Oak Hill Farm, Parker, Russell & Co.: 

Pears—Buffum, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Bartlett, 
Howell, and one other not known ; a bunch of grapes, 
ripe, resembling Norton’s Virginia—perhaps new. 

From C. W. Murtfeldt—Transcendent Crabs, grown 
at Rockford, Ills. 

From Charles Connon, of Webster—Erythrina Laur- 
+ eae with large spike of dark red 

owers. 





THE WEATHER 

FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 4TH. 
The week opened with a very slight rain. On the 
morning of the 23d there was quite a heavy rain for 
several hours, which produced a fall in the temperature 
and all the symptoms of autumnal weather. The re- 
duction in the mean temperature, as compared with 
the previous week, is 11°; but the range has been 
nearly the same. 
There are still indications of the heavy fall rains 
which terminates the summer heats, aud produces the 
sereness of “pale autumn.” 

The mean of the week, 70,°23, 

Maximum on the 81st, 81°. 
py Minimum on the 3d, 58°, 








Range, 23°. 


ST, LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice or THE RuraAL Wortp and VALLEY Farmer, 
September 6th, 1869. 

The weather during the week has been all that any 
one could wish: the nights cool and pleasant, when 
the laboring man can get refreshing sleep, and the 
days not so warm that the drinking of much water 
was a necessity, and the digestion much impaired 
thereby. Our fruit stalls are well supplied with pears, 
grapes and apples, and a few pennies will purchase 
quite a supply of grapes at least. It is warm enough 
too, to put the saccharine into our native grapes, and 
unless some untoward circumstances occur that humen 
skill can not prevent, the vintage of 1869 will be a 
good one. 

All branches of trade are reviving; merchants are 
frequently heard to say we are selling more goods, or 
machinery if you please, than usual at this time of the 
year, 

The Chicago papers are laboring hard to show that 
wheat can not be sold here at market value; that the 
Grain Association are only buying when they are sure 
of a profit; that the ocean shipments from this port 
have proved a dead loss, and a great many other ab- 
surd things—among them, that corn, oats and rye are 
not sold in this market, and that wheat will have to 
be shipped from St. Louis to Chicago to find men of 
means to buy and pay for the same. Well! if the 


readers of Chicago papers can believe all that, it will 
hardly pay to undeceive them. 

Dr. Henderson stated at the Farmers’ Club Meeting 
that with the best information he could get, there was 
only one State that had an extra good crop of wheat 
this year, that was Oregon. We think, however, that 
Minnesota must rank with Oregon, and that the former 
will put into the general market a great deal the most 
grain. The prospects for a foreign market are more 
encouraging; except wheat, crops in England are 
generally good. We quote: 

Tosacco—Common lugs, $4@5; planters’ do, $7@ 
8 50; common leaf, $8 50@9; good, dark do, $10@12 
50; good, bright Missouri, $12 ey 

Heup—Market firm; undressed, $135@145; hackled 
tow, $133 per ton. 

Frourn—XX, $5 75@5 90; XXX, $6 75@7; family, 
$7; fancy, $8@8 50. , 

Rye Fiour—36@6 25. 

Conn Meat—$4 50@4 75. 

Wueat—Spring rejected $1@1 02; No. 8, $1 05; No. 
2, $1 10. Winter No. 3, $1 10@1 13; No. 2, $1 15; 
prime, $1 20@1 224. 

Corn—Mixed, 85@88c; yellow, 90@92c; white No. 
1, 95c in new gunnies. 

Oats—49 to 50c for fair; 51@52c for white. 

BarteY—No. 2, $1 10; prime, $1 35; fall choice, 
$1 90; a good time to sell if you have a No. 1 article. 

Ryrge—Prime worth 88c. 

Burrer—Choice dairy, 25@30c; choice country 
store, 25 to 26@27c. 

Eaes—16@18c per dozen, shipper’s count; 19@20c, 
recounted. 

Porators—Millers, $1 10; Neshannocks, $1 25@ 
$1 30 ® bbl. 

On1tons—75c per bushel; small lots from store at $2 
60 # bbl. 

Seeps—Sales 32 sks good flax at $1 75; choice com- 
mands $2. Timothy, $3 25. 

Green Fruir—Apples, 75¢@$1 50 # bbl for ship- 
ping, and $2@2 50 for fair to choice eating. Peaches, 
25@50c for seedling; 60@75c for budded. Pears, 
75c@$i 25 B third bus box. Grapes, 4@6c PB bb. 

Hipes—Western flint at 22}c; Southern, 22c; dry 
salt, 18@19c; green salt, 10}@1lc ® hb. 

Woo.t—Tub-washed and picked, 53@55c; fleece- 
washed—fine, 40@42c; coarse, 40@45c; unwashed— 
medium, 32@33c; combing, 39@40c ® hb. 


St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

A good fat bullock is a rarity in our market. The 
weather is so much cooler now that cattle, even if fat, 
can be brought to market without apprehension or 
injury. Meat also will keep longer. Hogs—prime 
fat ones find a ready market, and there is a good de- 
mand for such as will yield plenty of lard. 

Cattte—Choice butchers’ stock, $4 75@5 50; me- 
dium, $4 50@5; thin cattle and scalawags at what 
you can get per head. 

Hogs—Weighing two hundred and fat, $9@9 50; 
store hogs from $7 to $8. 

Sazxrp—Good mutton bring from $3,to $4 50 per 








head, 


Sept. 11. 
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“Dear Father, Don’t Drink Any More.” 
Toune—“Dear Farner Come Home.” 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 

“Dear Father, dear Father, why are you so sad, 
And why are the tears in your eyes? 

Are you sorry that poor brother Benny is dead, 
And gone to bis home in the skies? 

Let your own little Mary climb up on your knee, 
As she has many evenings before; 

And if you would make Mother bappy again, 
Dear FATHER, DON’T DRINK ANY MORE. 


“Dear Father, dear Father, oh! sing us the sung, 
That used to soothe brother to sleep, 

And make darling Mother so smiling and glad— 
She lately does nothing but weep: [Home,” 

Let me lean on your breast as you sing “Home, sweet 
As often you’ve sung it before, 

And I’m sure it will seem like the old, happy time— 
Dear FATHER, DON’T DRINK ANY MORE. 


“Dear Father, dear Father, don’t go out to-night, 
Tis stormy, and rains, as you see; 

The table is spread, and the tea is poured out— 
Sit down between Mother and me. 

Then Father, dear Father, though hard it may rain, 
We'll close up the windows and door— 

How happy we'd be if you’d only stay home— 
Dear FarHer, DON’T DRINK ANY MORE!” 


HOME HONESTY. 

Everybody says that everybody should be 
honest: but everybody is not honest, either 
abroad or at home. That we should be honest 
in our trades, weights and measurés, dealings 
with our neighbors and with strangers—is clear- 
ly right. That astrong principle of integrity 
should govern us—actually rule us—is what 
every true man not only admits, but believes 
and contends for. There is no such thing as 
being too honest. Honesty is a virtue better 
than gold, richer than rubies, more precious 
than gems and costly trappings. It is a richer 
adornment for manhood or womanhood than 
wealth can purchase, or place secure. To be 
honest is to be both like a child and like an an- 
gel ; and Christ said, of such as little children 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

But, we wish to write a word—a strong word— 
in bebalf of home bonesty, There are many 
people who are very honest away from home, 
who are quite slippery at home. They make 
home promises only to break them, As hus- 
bands, they make a thousand promises to their 
wives, and hint a thousand good things, and 
raise many pleasant expectations, that they seem 
never to think of again. As wives, they practice 
athousand little deceits, equivocate and quibble 
many times, when straightforward honesty was 
just the thing required. As parents, they con- 
ceal, go round the truth, deceive, and often ac- 
tually falsify to their children, when the truth 
is always better, always best. 

Thechildren generally see their parents’ double 
dealings, see their want of integrity, and learn 
from them to cheat, deceive, equivocate, and 
absolutely lie. The child is generally a chip of 





dishonesty and misery in the heart of home. If 
honesty, double distilled, pure, strong, is any- 
where needed—it is at home. Though a man 
cheats all his neighbors, he is doubly a villain 
if he cheats his wife. Though parents deceive 
half the world, they are doubly cruel and wick- 
ed if they deceive their children. “Johnny, 
come here and let me rock you,” said a mother 
toa little three-year-old, after dinner. ‘I don’t 
want to go to sleep mother,” replied the child. 


-| “No, no, mother won’t rock you to sleep; moth- 


er don’t want Johnny should go to sleep ; moth- 
er will keep Johnny awake; come, now, and 
have a good rock, and I will tell you.a story.” 
And so— half by force and half by price —the 
boy gets rocked to sleep, and gets at the lips of 
his mother a lesson in lying he will not soon 
forget. By-and-by he will practice it back to 
that mother. Not long since we heard a mother 
lie a child to sleep in just this way. Not less 
than a dozen straight-out falsehoods she told 
him, before the lullaby wrought its spell. 

It is a common practice for parents to teach 
their children deception. Many are searcely 
aware of the practices they resort to, to deceive 
their children. Let them beware how they plant 
the seeds of falsehood in the heart of home. 


o> 
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Virtues of Borax. a 
It may not be generally known how very val- 
uable borax is in various purposes of household 
use. We find it the very best of cockroach ex- 
terminators yet discovered, ove half pound,ceste 
ing but fifteen cents, has completely*cfeatet’ a 
large house, formerly swarming witli them, so 
that the appearance of one once a mgnth ig quite 
a novelty. The various exterminator. powders 
puffed and advertised have beea fodhd not fully 
effective, tending rather to mdke the roaches 
crazy than to kill them. There is something 
peculiar either in the smell or touch of borax 
which is death to cockroaches. They will flee 
in terror from it, and never appear again where 
it has once been placed. It is also a great ad 
vantage that borax is perfectly harmless to 
human beings—hence, no danger from poison- 
ing. It is also valuable for pny By agen 
The washerwomen of Holland and Belgium, so 
proverbially clean, and who get up their linens 
80 beautifully white, use refined borax as wash- 
ing-powder, instead of soda, in the proportion 
of a large handful of borax powder to about ten 
gallons of boiling water ; they savein soap nearly 
half. All the large washing establishments 
adopt the same mode. For laces, cambrics, 
etc., an extra quantity is used ; and forcrinolines, 
(requiring to be made stiff,) a strong solution is 
necessary. Borax, being a neutral salt, does 
not in the slightest degree injure the texture of 
the linen. Its effects is to soften the hardest 
water, and therefore it should be kept on the 
toilet-table. As a way of cleansing the hair, 
nothing is better than a solution of borax in 
water. It leaves the scalp in a most cleanly 
condition, and the hair is just sufficiently stiffen- 
ed to retain its place. This stiffness, however, 
can be readily removed, if objectionable, by 
washing with water. Borax is also an excellent 
dentrifice. Dissolved in water, it is one of the 
best of tooth-washes. In hot countries it is used, 
in combination with tartaric acid and bi-carbon- 
ate of soda, as a cooling beverage. 








WaHeEnN rou FEEL A Coven or Bronchial affection 
creeping on the Lungs, take AYERS’ CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 


Imperturbable good temper isan effectual means of 
defense against ill-natured sarcasm, The laugh is 
never long against the man who meets ridicule se- 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


Satry Luxn Cakxes.—Take one pint of milk quite 
warm, & quarter of a pint of thick, small-beer yeast; 
put them into a pan with flour sufficient to make it as 
thick as batter; cover it over, and let it stand till it 
has risen as high as it will, 1. e. about two hours; add 
two ounces of lump sugar dissolved in a quarter of a 
pint of warm milk, a quarter of a pound of butter 
rubbed into your flour véry fine; then make your 
dough the came as for h rolls, etc., and let it 
stand half an hour; then make up your cakes and put 
them on tins; when they have stood to rise, bake 
them in a quick oven. Care should be taken never to 
put your yeast to water or milk too hot or too cold, as 
either extreme will destroy the fermentation. In 
summer it should be lukewarm, in winter a little 
warmer, and in very cold weather, warmer still. When 
it has first risen, if you are not prepared, it will not 
hurt to stand an hour. 


Saort Caxes.—Dissolve half a pound of fresh but- 
ter in as much milk as will make a pcund and a half 
of flour into a paste, roll it out about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and cut it into large round cakes. D. 
them in a frying pan and serve them hot, Eat with 
butter. 

A Cueap anv Goon Prz.—The following recipe fon 
making a good pie is worthy of dissemination: In half 
a teacup of vinegar put one tablespoonful of butter,* 
one teacup of molasses, une teacup of dried currants, 
one egg, and a little nutmeg. Roil two soda crackers 
fine, and add to the above, and you will have material 
enough for three pies. Try them, and you will make 
more. 

Loar Caxz.—The old-fashioned loaf cake which 
our mothers used to make—not too rich to put in our 
school baskets for lunch, and yet one of the most ex- 





_] pelient of all the many sorts of cake—may be prepared 


po-bread- making days without much trouble, by — 
three-cupfals of bread dough, two eggs, half a cupfu 
pf-milk, and a teaspoonful of soda, working these thor- 
oughly together; stir in half a pound of raisins, with 
nutmeg or other spices; let it rise until light, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Burns or Scatps.—As accidents from these causes 
are unfortunately of oft recurrence, and most gener- 
ally fall to the portion of children, a remedy at once 
simple and always at hand, producing the most bene- 
ficial results, cannot be too well known. In case, then, 
of an atcident from fire or any scalding liquid, take 
lard and flour and make a salve, letting the flour form 
the chief part. Spread this tolerably thick on pieces 
of linen or other rag, and apply to the a part, 
changing often, till all the fire is drawn out. I once 
knew of a little boy who was scalded on the foot, by 
the tipping over of a saucepan, this remedy was applied 
with almost instant relief from pain, and changed for 
fresh bandages about every ten minutes orless. Every 
one ought to keep this remedy in mind and publish it 
among their friends. 


A Certain Cures rox Coups.—A remedy never 
known to fail: Three cents worth of licorice; three 
cents worth of rock candy; three cents worth of gum 
arabic. Put them in a quart of water; simmer 
till thoroughly dissolved; then add three cents worth 
of paregoric, and a like quantity of antimonial wine. 
Let it cool, and sip whenever the cough is troublesome, 
It is pleasant, infallible, cheap and good. 


Wasnine Fiannets.—Make a hot suds with good 
soft soap; put in the flarnels, and let them lie a few 
minutes; then wash thoroughly with the hands, Have 
ready some boiling water; dissolve a little blueing or 
indigo, and pour on it sufficient of the hot water to 
prove the goods; put them in, and let them remain 
until cool enough to wring. Dry in the air, and iron 
when slightly damp. Iron on the right side. 


Marste Caxe.— Whites of eight eggs; two cupfuls 
white sugar; two-and-a-half oupfuls flour; one-half 
cupful butter; one-half cupful sour milk; one-half 
teaspoonful soda; one teaspoonful cream tartar. Then 
take the same proportions, using red sugar sand in 
place of the two cupfals of white sugar; put it im pans 
—first a layer of white, and then the pink dough, and 
you will have a beautiful cake. When cut, it will be 
in waves of pink and white. 


Breav.<Two cups of cold and one of boiling water; 
add flour enough to make a thin batter. Let it rise 
again before baking. A cheap and excellent article, 


Oxrorp DumpPines.—Mix well together the follow- 
ing ingredients: Two ounces of grated bread, four 
ounces of currants, four ounces of shred suet, a table- 
spoonful of sifted sugar, a little allspice, and plenty 
of grated lemon peel. Beat up well two eggs; adda 
little milk, and divide the mixture into five dumplings. 
Fry them in butter a light brown color, and serve 








the old block. All home deceits, plant seeds of 
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them with wine sauce. 


See ES 
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FATRS FOR 1869. 
State Fairs. 
Ohio Toledo sept 13 to 17 
Kentucky Louisville sept 13, to 1s 
New York Elmira sept 14 to 17 
Iowa Keokuk sept 14 to 17 
New Jersey Waverly sept 21 to 22 
Michigan Jackson sept 21 to 24 
Wisconsin Madison sept 27 to oct 1 
Illinois Decatur sept 27 to oct 2 
Indiana Indianapolis sept 27 to oct 2 
Minnesota Rochester sept 28 to oct 1 
Nebraska Nebraska City sept 28 to oct 1 
New Hampshire Manchester _ sept 28 to oct 1 
Pennsylvania Harrisburg _sept 28 to oct 1 
Oregon Salem : oct 11 to — 
Arkansas Little Rock oct 19 to 22 
Mississippi Jackson oct 26 to — 
Maryland Pimlico near Balt. oct 26 to 29 
Virginia Richmond _ nov2tod 
d Special Fairs. 

Wisconsin Southern Janesville sept 14 to 17 


American Pomoldgical Philadelphia 


Ontario, Provincial 


London 


sept 15 to — 
sept 20 to 25 


Tennessee Central = Murfreesboro sept 27 to oct 2 


sept 28 to 30 


sept 13 to 18 
sept 14 to 16 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 18 
sept 14 to 18 
sept)14 to 19 
sept 15 to 17 
sept 20 to 24 
sept 20 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sep 22 to 23 
sept 22 to 29 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sept 27 to oct 1 
sep 28 to 30 
sept 27 to oct 1 


sept 28 to oct 1 
sept 28 to oct 2 


sept 28 to oct 2 


sept 28 to oct 2 


sept 28 to oct2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
sept 28 to oct 2 
oct 5 to 7 

oct 5 to7 

oct 11 to 16 


ontgomery City, oct 11 to 16 


oct 19 to 23 


sept 14 to 16 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to'17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 14 to 17 
sept 15 to 17 
sept 15 to 18 
sept 20 to 25. 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 23 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 21 to 24 
sept 22 to 24 
sépt 22 to 24 
sept 28 to oct 1 


sept 28 to oct 1 
sept 29 to oct 1 


oct 
oct 
oct 
oct" 
oct 
oct § 
oct 12 to 15 
oct 12 to 15 
oct 12'to 15 


AAA 


ssssss 
OR HOT 


sep 14 to 17 
sep 14 to 18 
sep 14 to 18 


Michigan Central Lansing 
St. Louis Agr.'& Mech. Ass’n, St. Louis, oct 4 to 9 
County Fairs. 
MISSOURI. 
Knox Newark 
St. Joe. Hort. S00. St. Joseph 
North-East Missouri Paris 
Cass Harrisonville 
Menroe Paris 
Saline Miami 
Cole Jefferson City 
Holt Cragon 
Shelby Shelbyville 
Warren Warrenton 
Pike Ashley 
Meramec Hort Soc’y Eureka 
Linn Brookfield 
Buchanan St. Joseph 
Carroli Carrollton 
Platte Platte City 
Washington Potosi 
Lewis La Grange 
Scotland Memphis 
Green Springfield 
Chariton eytesville 
Pike Louisiana 
Montgomery New Flerence 
Macon Macon city 
Cooper Boonville 
Vernon Nevada 
Wepster Marshfield 
Ray Richmond 
Peop.Ag. & Mec. Ass’n, M 
Chariton Salisbury 
ILLINOIS. 
Ogle Oregon 
Champai Champai 
Kendall r Yorkville 
Knox Knoxville 
McLean Bloomington 
Stephenson Freeport 
St. Clair Belleville 
Bureau Princeton 
Carroll Mt. Carroll 
Clark Marshall 
De Kalb De Kalb 
Mississippi Valley Quincy 
Stark Toulon 
Whiteside Sterling 
Du Page Wheaton 
Aurora Aurora 
Marion Salem 
McDonough Macomb 
Morgan Jacksonville 
ry Woodstock 
Franklin Benton 
Greene — 
| 
rta 
Mereer Aledo 
Boone ‘Belvidere 
Woodford Metamora 
Wayne Fairfield 
Kankakee Kankakee 
Kane Geneva 
Macoupin Carlinville 
Pike Pittsfield 
Union ‘fair ase’n Centralia 
INDIANA. 
Vigo Torre Haute 
Rush ‘Rushville 
Johnson Franklin 
Hancock Greenficld 


sep 21 to 24 


Union Edinburg sep 21 to 25 
Wayne Centerville oct 5 to 9 
IOWA. 

Scott Davenport sept 13 to 17 
Monroe Albion sept 21 to 24 
Floyd Charles City sept 21 to 28 
Winnesheik Decorah sept 22 to 24 
Jasper Newton sept 22 to 24 
Harrison Little Sioux sept 23 to 30 
Madison Winterset sept 28 to 30 
Jefferson Fairfield sept 28 to 30 
Fayette West Union sept 28 to 30 
Appanoose Centreville sept 28 to 30 
Bremer Waverly sept 29 to 30 
Clayton Farmersburg sept 29 to oct 1 
Union West Liberty oct 7 to 8 
Jackson Maquoketa oct 13 to 15 
Lucas Chariton oct 13 to 15 
Van Buren Keosauqua oct 14 to 15 








THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


Tarts is, without question, the best family knitting- 
machineeverinvented. Itissmall, light, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, HAS nur 
ONE NEEDLE, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle 
stitch (and two others), with light or heavy, single or 
double yarn, SETS UP AND FINISHES ITS OWN WORK, and 
needs no weights. It knits close or loose textures, 
hollow or flat web, large or small fabrics—anything 
that can be knit by hand, and in a much better manner. 
A child can readily operate it, and can learn to do so 
much sooner than to knit with ordinary needles. There 
is nothing to be done but to thread a needle and turna 
erank, until the heel is reached, which is formed to 

erfection, with little trouble and no sewing: the same 
s the case with the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25, which places it 
within the reach of every family. It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can. offer agents, general and 
special, exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its 
sale. Send for circulars. 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
S. W. Cor. 11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

|septl1—4t] 


ART OF FASCINATING. 
By aFrench Lady. How to Cause Love, Constancy 
and Admiration. Sent for10 cents. Address, 


sep11-6t] WILLIS & CO., 52 John St., New York. 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 


rates.. Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
will sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 














For sale 500,000 No.1 Apple stocks 


These roots are grownon sub-soiled ground; and 
can’t be beat for their size. Special pains taken in 
assorting plants in order to give good satisfaction to 
those who purchase. Also, a fine lot of 1 year old 
Apple, Pear and Cherry trees, Osage Orange Plants, 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants and 
Strawberries, of the best and most profitable kinds. 

Apple Root Grafts put up the coming winter in 
the most careful manner by experienced hands, and 
warranted true to name. . 1,000 to 5,000 at $8 per 


1000 — 10,000 for $75—25,000 for $150—more at 


cheaper rates. Send for price list now ready—free 
to all applicents. Address, JOHN RIORDAN, Box 
1155, Bloomington, Illinois. sep11-4t 
CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 


WANTED! 
TO EXCHANGE unimproved Real Estate in TexAs 
for a GOOD JACK, and for from two to six well-bréed 
BROOD MARES. Address, W. 0. PHILIPS, 
sep11-4t Austin, Tzxas. 


100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, , 
Consisting of Concord, Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Price list sent to all applicants. 

E. A. RIEHL, Alton, IMinois. 


Potato Digger. 
Send Stamp fo: Circular to 
R. H. Allen & Co. 
. ‘ P.O Box 376, 
New-York. 




















Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 
P.O. Box 376, 
New-York. 


THE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Coms Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


I will attend the On10 and Inuinois State Fairs and 
the Sr. Louis Fair, as usual, where sheep ordered 
will bedelivered. May also have afew tosell. Let- 
ters addressed in care of the Secretary of the Society 
the time of Fair will find me and be attended to. 


WM. MILLER, JR., 
AtsA,; CANADA WEST. 








August 26, 1869. 











AND WINE PRESS. 


The subscribers offer this Press to Cider and Wine 
Makers, as the best press for that purpose now in use, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is the Strongest. 

2. It is the Cleanest. 

3. It gets full one-third more juice than any of the 
portable presses can do, and in a pure state. 

4, It. gets the juice out more rapidly than any of 
the other presses. 

5. It cannot get out of order. 

6. It has the best Ratchet in use. 

Orders left with the Rurat Worx», or at the Pat- 
terson Manufacturing Co., Alton, IIl., will be attend- 
ed to immediately ; or, J. BULL & SON, 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


Messrs. J. Bunt & Son—Gents: Thomas’ Cider 
and Wine Press, set up by you on my place, is, by 
far, the simplest, cheapest and most powerful, of all 
the hand or portable presses that I have seen, and 
will fill a want that the old presses could not do, and is 
growing in favor daily. No doubt you will find a 
ready sale for them. M. L. Duxwap, Correspond- 
ent of “Chicago Tribune.” 








$100 to $250 per Month guaranteed.— 

ure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent 
Evertasting Waite Wire Ciotues Lines. Call at, 


or write for particulars to, the Girard Wire Mills, 261 
North Third St., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. [sep11-8t-cow 


Imported Prize Poultry for Sale, 


Bred direct from Imported stock. Houdans, Brah- 
mas, that weian 28 pounDs at MATURITY; W. F. B. 
Spanish, White Leghorns, Sumatra Pheasant Games, 
Silver Spangled Polands, Golden Hamburghs, Gray 
Dorkings, California Bronze Turkeys, and Imported 
Black Cayuga Ducks. The above Fowls are bred 
with great care, and can’t be surpassed in America. 
Send for large circular and Price List. A. B. NEILL 
& CO., P. 0. box 219, New Lisbon, Obio, [sep11-4t 
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THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POIACIES. 

Especray Attention is called to # new provision 
contained in Policies issued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiumg@hey MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision ig in addition to hoger non-for- 
feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ grace for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends, applied at the option of the assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. . 

Parties desiring A 
General nt for Missouri. 

$A VEL T. HOWARD, Presipenr. 
. A. Piatt, Viee- President. 
Sipwey Warp, Secretary. 
Ex.uiorr F. Saeparp, Counsel. 
. CHas. N, Morean, my & 
Epuunp Fowxsr, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempe,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 
[sep4-6m] Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEED POTATOES AND OATS. 


Great Inducements Offered to Fall 
Purchasers. 

Early Rose potato, per bbl (2? bush, 165 lbs) $8— 
10 bbls for $75; per vush, $3; per peck, $1. Early 
Prince, Climax, Bresee’s Prolific, Excelsior, Willard, 
Western Chiefor Philbrick’s Early White, 3 pounds 
ot either variety sent by mail post-paid for $2. Early 
London White, $5 per bbl; $2 per bush. Prince Al- 
bert, Jackson White, Mercer, White Peachblow, and 
Dykeman, $4 per bbl. Harrison, Early Goodrich, 
Early York, Early Handsworth, White Sprout, Glea- 
son, Cuzco, Goodrich Calico, Garnet Chili, Shaker 
Fancy, Delmahoy, Georgia, Red Peachblow, and 
White Neshannock, each, $3 per bbl, or 10 bbls for 
$25. OATS. 

Surprise, Norway, Swedish, Hungarian, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, and Scotch Potato 
Oats, $2.50 per bush; 10 bush, for $20. ‘All seed 
warranted pure and truetoname. No further charges 
for packing or cartage. Send money at my risk by 
P. 0. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogues 
free to al) applicants. J. K. HUDSON, 


» will please apply to the 








septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 
HARNESS! HARNESS !! 
SADDLES! SADDLES!! 


You can get a complete double set of Government 
Harness, for $18; or a fine set of Silver Plated Buggy 
Harness, for $20. C. TUCKETT, 616 North Fifth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. sep4-4t 


TUE sh Batns. 
rof. Wm. Roberson’s 


TONSORIAL PALACE, 
410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
8ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 
TURKISH BAT 





If you wish to enjoy a rare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood ; if you wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, ete.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity: 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be eure to like it and to come again. 


410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GRAPE VINES. 


150,000 one and two-year old grape vines, of the 
leading varieties only—all grown in the open ground, 

Dealers, and those Liege, to plant largely, will do 
well to send for our Price List before engaging else- 
where. Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
sep11-tf] 411, Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DUTCH FLOWER BULBS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Shrubs &c., &c.—is now ready, and will be mailed on 
application, Address, H. MICHEL & BRO., 
gepll-tf] 41], Locust St., St. Louis, Mo, 








Ayers Oathartic Pills, 
For au the purposes of Laxative 


~ i 8 nO one 

quired by everybody as 
a cathartic, nof Was ever 
any before so mniversal- 


ly adopted into use, in 
co 











tried it, know that it cured them; those who have 
not, know that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
anal know that what it does once it does always 
— that it never fails through any fault or n tof 
its ye be oe We have thousands upon thou- 
sands of certificates of their remarkable cures of the 
following complaints, but such cures are known in 
every neighborhood, and we need not publish them. 
Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel or any deleterious drug, 
they may be taken with by anybody. Their 
sugar coating preserves them ever fresh and makes 
them pleasant bake, Wisin beide purely vegetable 
no harm can arise from their use in any quantity. 
_ They operate by their powerful influence on the 
internal viscera to purify the blood and stim it 
into healthy action — remove the obstructions of the 
bowels, liver, and other organs of the 
body, restoring their action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derange- 
ments as are the first origin of disease, 

Minute directions are given in the wae on 
the box, for the following complaints, w these 
es ae cure: — - . 

‘or Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Listless- 
ness, Languor and Loss of Appetite, they 
should be taken moderately to stimulate the stom- 
ach and restore its healthy tone and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its yarious symp- 
toms, Bilious Headache, Sick H>adache, 
Jaundice or Green Sickness, Bilious 
Colic and Bilious Fevers, they should be ju- 
diciously taken for each case, to correct the di 
action or remove the obstructions which cause ‘it. 
For Dysentery or Diarrhoea, but one mild 
dose is rally required. ; 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, Pain in the Side, 
Back and Loins, they should be continuously 
taken, as required, to change the diseased action of 
the system. With such those complaints 
ore aes iD als 

‘or Dropsy and Dropsic welli the 
should be tae in large aed | frequent doses'to pre- 
duce the effect ofa drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken 
as it produces the desired effect by sympathy. 

As a Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to pro- 
mote digestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and 
bowels into healthy action, restores the appetite, 
and invigorates the system. Hence it is often ad- 
van us where no serious derangement exists. 
One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose 
of these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from 
their cleansing and renovating effect on the diges- 
tive apparatus. 


DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Practical Chemists, 
LOWELL. MASS., U. 8S, A 














C. P. COOPER, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shipper of Pure Chester White 
Send stamp for Cireular and Price List. 


Illinois Industrial University. 
THE FALL TERM of this Institution commences 
Monday, Sept. 13th. Examination for admission, 
Saturday, Sept. 11th, at the University Building. 
Tuition in Agricultural, Mechanical and Military 
Departments, Free. 
atalogues, containing full information may be had 
on application to Prof. WM. M. BAKER, Champaign, 
Thinois. aug28-3t 











ouch SHADE FLOCK 

Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 
The subscriber offers for sale hig celebrated flock 

of COTSWOLDS, eonsisting of s, Ewes and 


Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed tho 
and either imported direct from 
flocks, or their 

$250. Ewes, from to ~ ‘ 
et boas and delivered at Railroad, 
ast their journey. ddress, D. WING 
Washington, Dutchess Coy Mew ‘ork, 


~ 
¥ 


roughbred, 
; m best 





By the Metropolitan @iff Oo. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT 6F 500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWSA 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash é bh $1000 
10 “ « 10,000 | 200 “ «“ 500 


20 “ “ 5,000 300 « _ « 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos. - ‘ to $700 
75 % se Melodeons Fg o 100 
350 Sewing Machines - ~« “= *S0to 175 
500 Gold Watches == ssw “ %5to 300 


Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000 
y A. chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
wellmixed. Qnreceipt of 25c a Sealed Ticketis drawn 
without choice and sent by mail to any addréss. The 
prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket 


|} holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are imme- 


diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 
You willknow what your Prize is before you pay for 
it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same value. 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
Rererences:—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 
mitted us to publishthem: Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 
$10,000; Miss Clara S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; 
James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000; John T. Andrews, 
Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, 
Piano, $600. We publish no names without permission, 
Opinions oF THE Press:—“The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.”— Weekly Tribune, May 8. “We 
know themte be @ fair deal pate 1. tategey 
May 28.” “A friend Of ours drew a $500 prizé, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, June 8. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of ed 
Envelopes contains onz cAsH Girt. Six Tickets for 
$1; 13. for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All lettersshould 
be addressed to HARPER, WILSON & CO., 


173 Broadway, New York. 
COLUMBUS N URSERY. 
ESTABLISHED 


1855. 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Srnamentel Trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, &c. Best kinds for the West,, Large 
quantity; fine assortment; best quality; prices reagon- 
able; satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence soli- 
cited, and prices sent on application. 

R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT-- number of 
Ladies or Gents can make from $10 te $20 per week 
in a light and easy business, requiring no capital, and 
can be done wholly in the evening. 250. for 
circulars and samples, or stamp for circular. 

MARSH & CO., 7 Tremont Row, ‘Boston, Mass. 








J. M. JORDAN’S cefalogne Prices 
FOR NURSERY STOCK. 


APPLE trees, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12.50 per 100 ; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6.25 
per 100; $50 per 1000. 
PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 
CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 
PEAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 
ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. [au28-3m] 8sT. LOUIS, MO. 


: We will furnish 
Apple Trees, Hedge Plants, Apple 
Seedlings, and Apple Grafts, 


All first-class stock, at as cheap rates as any parties 
in the country. Write to us for terms. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Address, 





1.500.000 one year old Apnle, 
Che Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pear for 
sale, Fall of 1869, ut very low rates. Any er 
can grow this stock to Orchard size ata very small 
expense. Nurserymen can make from 3 to 600 per 
cent. to grow this stock two years. For aman start- 
ing in the nursery business, or any Ni that 
wants to buy stock, this is the right of stock 
te buy. Prices—Pear and ery 4 to 12¢; 
Apples, 2 to 6c. We offer also assortment of 


a 
all kinds of Nursery stock. For pe of 
stock, price list, &c., address E. MOODY & SONS, 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, New York. 
THE AG is the best and 
cheapest. Contains the latest improvements, Vox 


Humana and Vox Jusitants. J. ESTEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


SoA DAY i. all. Address, A. J. FULLAM, WN. Y. 
EM PLOYWENT THAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 











W. H. MANN & CO., Gilman, Jroquois Co., Ill. 


dress 8. M. Spencer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THE STANDARD CHURN 


Combines all the requisites of a 


Perfect Churning Machine 


Namely—speed, ease, simplicity and certainty, with 
adaptability to any quantity of cream, and perfect 
ease of cleaning. It is put together or taken apart 
in three seconds, and can be operated by a child ten 
years old, It gathers the butter perfectly, will last a 
lifetime, and cannot get out of order. It operates 
upon the old up-and-down principle, with TWO 
Dashers, by means of a double shaft and crank, and 
agitates so THOROUGHLY as to make more butter from 
the same quantity of cream than by any other meth- 
od. The Trade supplied. For Churns, or for State 
and County Rights, address, STANDARD CHURN 
COMPANY, Box 195 Collinsville, Ill., or TYLER & 
LONG, No. 104North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


We desire to call the attention of Nurserymen, Dea- 
lers and Planters to the following stock, which will 
be sold low for Cash: 


200,000 apple trees, 
6,000 st. pear trees, 
20,000 currants, 20,000 gooseberry, 
100,000 grape vines, 5,000 cherry trees, 
30,000 sugar maples, small, transplanted. 
10,000° beech, small, transplanted. 
20,000 blackberries, mostly of the new varieties. 
20’000 raspberries, all the leading kinds. 
5,000,000 osage hedge plants. 
500 white birch, 4 to 7 feet. 
And a large stock of Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, Pwonias, Phloxes, &c. 
New Wholesale Price List now ready. Send stamps 
for our Descriptive Catalogue of 64 pages. Address, 


HARGIS & SOMMER, Star Nurseries, 





30,000 peach trees, 
10,000 dwf. pear trees 





aug ldeowtf QUINCY, ILL. 
Salem Grape Nurseries 
Removed to Lockport, N. Y. 


200,000 VINES FOR SALE, 
Fall of 1869. Strong Plants. 

Having purchased of Mr. T. L. Harris, of Salem-on- 
Erie, his entire stock of Salem Vines for Transplanting, 
and also the Wood for Propagating, from his Salem 
Vineyard of 30 acres, we sow offer to Dealers and 


Planters’ a Large and Superior Stock of this Choice} ' 


Grape, the best of Mr. Rogers’ remarkable collection 
of Hybrids; being derived entirely from Mr. Rogers 
himself, it is known tébe genuine. Bearing Vines of 
Salem this yearin our Vineyard are perfectly healthy, 
while the Concord is affected with both mildew and 
rot. general assortment of all Leading and New 
Varieties for sale very Low. 

For Price List, containing Cut of the Salem and 
Testimopials, address I, H. BABCOCK & CO., 





WM. KOENIG & CO., 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


Orrice—207 Nort Seconp Sr., 
Warenovse—608 Sours Sixra Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Of the advantages of DRILLING Grain, over the 
system of Broad-Cast Sowing, it is needless to dwell 
upon—suflice it to say, that no good, prudent, or care- 
ful farmer, will plant his grain in any other manner 
than with the Drill. The experience of past years, 
and particularly this last season, in which the re- 
spective merits of both systems have been fully test- 
ed, warrants us in making this assertion. 


Therefore, plant your grain with 
a Drill, and get a good Drill to 
do it with. 


FROM ALL THE GOOD, 
CHOOSE THE BEST. 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in perform- 
ing this duty the experience of every successful farm- 
er teaches that no safer rule can be adopted, than to 
always buy the best implement of its class in the 
market. 


The Best always cheapest. 


There are a number of different patterns of Drills 
now in the market, all of them having more or less 
reputation in localities where they have been introdu. 
ced. But the age is progressive and teeming with 
improvements. Better and more perfect implements 
are constantly demanded. To meet this want, we 
have strained every nerve, and with the experience 
of the past seven years, we have been enabled to con 

stantly add such improvements to the always popular 
McSherry, so as to render it now more than ever, the 


Head and front of the grain 
Drill family! 


Ws Warranted tosow Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Timothy and 
Clover seed, and can be regulated 
inamoment. They never choke 
up, while for regularity and even- 
ness in sowing they are unrivalled 
by any other Drill now made. 


BB We have just issued a special lage descriptive 
Circular of this Implement, which also contains a 
very valuable ESSAY on DRILLING GRAIN.— 
Mailed to all applicants, rree of postage. Send for 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Standard FARM MACHINERY 
AND SEEDS, 


Office—207 North Second St., 
oa os Warehouse—608 South 6th St., 


THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 
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The Home Washing Machine ! 
WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andtbe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in one hour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Homes ManuractuRINne 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Samus. Cupp.es, Jos. B. Witpg, 
President, [je5-tf] Secretary. 
Fall 1869. - - -  £§pring, 1870. 


par Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 
LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing cembined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. #@ Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 

jyl7-lyr Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 


Cotswold and Leicester Sheep. 
We will sell a few No. 1 sheep of the above breeds 
on reasonable terms. Our stock is seleeted from some 
of the best imported flocks in America. 
JOS. & T. ROBINSON, 
aug21—4t Horine Station, I. M. R. R. 


s 

FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSEKY, Bloomingtwn, Ils., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one and two year old 
Apple trees; also, @ general. Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS &SON, 
Bloomington, Hils. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 
BY A MEMBER UF THE MISSOURI BAR. 
Price per Mail Posipaid, in Cloth, $1; 
in B per, 60 cts. ; 
Sold by the St. Louis Book & News Co. sept4—4t 


$1000 to $3000. $1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3000, 
$1000 to $3000, $1000 to $3900, $1600 to $3000, 
a year made by our agents, maleand female. Ad 
dress J. N. Ricnarpson & Co., P. O. Box 5093, 























sept4-8t Lockport, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, Maes. sept44t 
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Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished, CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


TAPPAHANNOCEK WHEAT. 

Those who have not yet obtained seed of this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. I have allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me had better send im their 
orders at once. Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. O. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 
jy17-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 


M. D. HELTZELL & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


Land Plaster, 
Raw Bone, Su hosphate of Lime 


And Bone Dust; 

Dealers in LIME, CEMENT, PLASTER PARIS, 
Hair, White Sand, Marble Dust, Fire Brick, Sewer 
and Drain Pipe, &c. 

No. 807 North 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments of 

jy24-3m PRODUCE, TOBACCO, &e. 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalognes turnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


HIRE! FIRE! FIRE !! 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process gener- 
utes carbonic acid gas, and 
throws it 40 to 50 feet on to 
fire, extinguishing it in a mo- 
ment, even if composed of the 
most combustible materials.— 
Iis control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can 
work it; it never gets out of 
order, and is perfectly harm- 
“less. Every Farmer should 

Bhave one—for if his house or 

barn should take fire,he can put 
it out with this iv a few minutes. 


Wa Send for Circular, By 


OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 
The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St Louis, Mo. 


JOHN 8. McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


ents Wanted ---$75 to $300 


er month sure, and norisk. We want to en- 
gage a good agent in every county in the U.S. 
and Canadas, to sell our Everlasting Patent 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Warranted to 
iasta lifetime and never rust. For full partic- 
ulars to Agents, address the American WIRE 
Co, 75 William St., New York, or 16 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. jy3i-4t-eow 
Missouri and Western Farm Register. 
Quarterly—April number now ready—describes every 
county in Missouri, and improved farms for sale in 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and Lowa, giving the lo- 
cation, amount and kind of improvements on each, 
the price and terms, and the name and address of the 
owner, or person offering to sell. Every one desiring 
a farm in the West, should have it; and every one 
having a farm for sale should advertise in it. Price 
per copy, 50 cents Noyearly terms. Price for ad- 
vertising farms—full description, as above—each in- 
sertion 50 cents. A copy is sent to each advertiser. 
Descriptions for the next “Register” should be sent 
before June 15th. J. H. PARSONS &CO., Publish- 
ers, 319 Chesnut St., St. Louis, Me. mayl5-lam 































BANNER MILLS. 


13U8 and 131U Franklin Avenue. 
PRICE LIST. 


Banner Mills XX XX, per barrel, ° $ 9 50 
Freudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, ° 8 50 
Freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, ° 7 50 
Banner Mills extra per barrel, ° 6 50 
Planters’ XXXX, per barrel, . F 5 50 
Rye flourper barrel, . ° . 8 00 
Oat meal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
Cracked wheat per barrel, ‘ 9 00 
Graham flour per barrel, ° ° 9 bo 
Pearl barley per pound, ‘ 4 124 
Hominy per barrel, . 6 50 
Corn grits per barrel, ° ° 6 50 
Cornmeal, granulated, per barrel, . 3 25 
Ground up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 40 
Bran, for feed, per 100 tbs., * 90 
Shipstuff, for feed, per 100 tbhs., 1 25 


Wheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths ’ 1 00 
Sold and delivered in a ey to suit cor sumers. 


M. FREUDENAU. 
A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two corn 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On the 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. Forfurther partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person desiring to see the 
farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 
ing at Horine Station. 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
HARGIS & SOMMER, of the Star Nurseries, 
Quincy, Illinois, offer to the Trade a large quantity 
of Osage Plants, grown on rolling land and therefore 
very superior to those grown on flat land this wet 
summer. They will be sold very cheap for cash.— 
Those desiring plants by the 1000, 100,000 or 1,000,000 
will do well to correspond with them. New Trade 
List now ready. augl4eowtf 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Cancerous Affec- 
tions; also, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

Address, GRAYS & C 
may8-13t eow MippiLetown, VER¥Orr. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Warranted 


PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
J Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN 8. TUPPER, 

Brighton, Iowa, 














decl9eowtf 


BELLS—Church, School-House, Factory, Farm, 
&c. Pure toned and do not break. Within the meane 
of the poorest church or the poorest country school, 
and of every Farmer. Weight, 45 lbs. to 1200 lbs. 
W. 8.4 J. H. MERRIAM, 
Fredericktown, Ohio. 





jy31-4t-eow 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 
Trotting and Pacing Horses, 
Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 
English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 
Cashmere Goats, and 
Fancy Poultry of all kinds. 
Address, L.W. H. WRIGHT, 








{sep4-3m] 614 North Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo, 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILL} FI! 


ree TOINCINNATL, O10, 


ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 

FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 pushes per hear, 
and at prices from $16 to $175—being Less THAN 
ONE-HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most dura- 
bie of any yet.invented, are. $LF-SHARPENING, and 
can be run steadily for years bbaharee the experditure 
ofa dollar for dressidg or repaits. Each Mill is ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICE EVERY YEAR 


&@-Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy31-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JAS. A. STORM & 60., 
Nos. 14 & 16 Second Street, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
Produce & Commission Merchants 
And Dealers in Fruits and Vegetables. 


Pay special attention to selling and shipping FRUIT 
on Commission. jy24-3m 











Premium Chester White ; 
THUROUGH-BRED STUUK, and Domestic and Or- 
namental Fowls for sale. For Circulars and Price, 

Address, N. P. BOYER & CO., 


jy31-2m Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 





AMERICAN AND IMPORTED 


Seed Wheat & Grass Seed 


FOR SALE. 

Send fora Circular, giving descriptions and prices 
of the best varieties of American and European Seed 
Wheats and Grass Seeds. Address, 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Parkesburg, Chester Co,, Pa. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 


Being compelled to relinquish the business on ac- 
count of my health, I will sell my Nursery Stock at 
a bargain. The stock is small, but very choice, in- 
cluding 10,000 three year old Appte Tress, mostly 
long-keeping varieties. This is a Rare Cuance for 
any person wishing to engage in the business. For 
particulars, price, &c., call on or address, 

JOHN G. WHITE, 
au28-3t Griggsville, Pike Co., Illinois. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR! 


Commences October 4th, 1869. 
$30,000 in Premiums 


PREMIUM LIST wit. be sent Free or 


Charge to persons addressing 


G. 0. KALB, Secretary. 


aug7-8t 


jy3l-2m 











PLASTIC SLATE ROOFERS, 
And Manufacturers of Improved Plastic Slate 
Roofing, and Plastic Slate Double Felt. The best 
Felt and the cheapest and best Roofing inthe mar- 
ket. Waterproof and Fireproof. Ofders solicited.— 
Send for circulars. Roofs repaired on short notice. 





jy17-9t-eow Office, 518 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“MOUND CITY 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Gompany of St. Louis, Mo. 


---  -°316 & 318 NORTH THIRD STREET. 


PARA AAARAADARLLAPLAPOOPLPLPPrMO—nw—>" 


ASSETS, . . 229,773.38. 


ARR LOLOL aan" 


, OFFICERS : 
JAMES J. O’FALLON, President. 
A. M. BRITTON, Vice-President. 
A. H, BUCKNER, Secretary. 
8S. W. LOMAX, Assistant Secretary. 
W. E. HARVEY, Consulting Actuary. 
C. G. McHATTON, General Agent. 
WM. HATCH, M.D., Medical Officer. 
W. W. GRISSOM, M. D., Cons’g Physician. 


DOYRECTORS : 


JAMES J. O’FALLON, A. H. BUCKNER, A. B. GARRISON, 
8. A. HATCH, A.M. WATERMAN, W. C. SIPPLE, 
A. McDOWELL. 


A. M. BRITTON, 
JAS, H. LUCAS. 








PLP 


The MOUND CITY hasjust completed its first Policy Year, and 
yet has issued near 1200 Policies, and has a business monthly in- 
eens - 7 
| Its business has been done at a remarkably low expense, and 
SAFETY has been the prominent feature of its management. 


$100,000 deposited with State Superintendent of Insurance 
Lis Policies are Exceedingly Liberal. 


ALG KINDS OF. POLICIES ARE 


NON-F'OREFESITABL.FE: 
After One Payment. 





THIRTY Days ALLOWED in the PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
No Charge made for Policy or Stamp Fees. 
Dividends on the Contribution Plan. 


Wae> _ ENERGETIC AND RELIABLE AGENTS can secure 
Good Territory by addressing 


C.G. McHATTON, Gen’ Agent. 





PEACH BOXES. 


A LARGE STOCK OF PEACH BOXES (one- 
third bushel) on hand and for sale, and shipped and 
delivered at any R. R. Depot, at 9 cents each by the 
100; or 10 cents each for less. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


FRUIT COMMISSION STORE, 
612 North Fifth St., Louis, Mo. 


KNEE-SPRUNG HORSES 


PERMANENTLY CURED, withoutecost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel Office, Waterford, 
New York. g@>Recipe, $1.00. jy-3m 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Fy 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


For Sale, Pure Blood Alderney 
STOCK—One fine cow, 5.years, old, will calve about 
the middle of August. One pre blood bull, 3 years 
old. Twopure blood bulls, about 3 months old. One 
of the young bulls is from the celebrated cow ‘Beauty’, 
which has taken the first premium at the St. Louis 
Fair the lasttwo years. The above stock is guaran- 
teed pure and of the finest quality. Apply to or ad- 
dress LEVIN H. BAKER, 529 Washington Avenue, 
or William H, Gist, Bridgeton, St. Louis Co., Mo., 
where the above stock can be seen at any time. 
aug7-8t 


FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO.,, 


Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 

Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 

sold at low rates. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 
Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, Ata, Canada West. 


feb13-ly 

VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
* WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, iu 

10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. I. SAGH, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[au28-ly 


Coy ea Rural Wo rld, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 

Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Trrms—Two 
DoL“LARs @ year im advance. For a club of 5 New 
subseribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 op subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. 

Apvertising Rares—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 


The circulation of Cotman’s Rurau Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having heen pub- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 


























advertised, 














